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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
265 *27$OM E Obſervations have' althatly 


. ooo cooo 


| E bens made on the French Wo- 


men: But as they are perhaps the 
moſt remarkable in the whole 


World, for the many good and bad Quali- 


ties they ſo conſpicuouſly diſplay, it may not 


be improper to treat of them more explicitly. 


No Women are eafier of Acceſs and more 
willing to beſtow their Company where they 
can do it with 1 Their Doors are in 


Vo I. II. 1 e 


little Pains with their Outſide; and Beauty 


13 


2 manner never ſhut againſt thoſe who are. 


provided with that neceſſary Paſſport to 
Notice and Reſpect in all genteel Society, 

throughout France (however ſome have 
taken upon them to pronounce otherwiſe) 
the Recommendation of Perſons of known 


Rank and Credit: In which Caſe they will 


admit one at all Times; ſuffer one to join 
them in all public Places; enter familiarly 


into the gayeſt Converſation; and, in ſhort, 


refuſe none of thoſe Tokens of Complaiſance 


that good Breeding eſtabliſhes 8 | 
between Acquaintance. 


NoTWITHSTANDING they are uſually far 
from amiable in their Undreſs, yet they are 
not in the leaſt afraid or averſe to exhibit 


themſelves in that diſadvantageous Situation, 


and of meeting the Eyes even of thoſe 


Inamoratos with whoſe ing * are 
moſt delighted. 


Bor tho” the firſt Coup 40 0 is . g 
prepoſſeſſing in their Favour, the Charms 


of their Behaviour ſoon efface this Defect. 


Nature, it is true, has generally taken too 


is, 


(3) 


is, on account of its Rarity, no trifling Ad- 
vantage in France; but then its Abſence is 


_ amply ſupplied by thoſe innumerable Graces 
that commonly take a' much faſter Hold, 


and make a much more laſting NI 


on the Hearts of Men. 


T HEIR * Addreſs is quite eaſy and unaſfefted; 

and tho' one may perceive it is the Effect of 
Education, yet Art has been ſo well worn 
away by the Habits contracted through 2 
continual Exerciſe, that Politenefs may in 
Ons: be FOR called a n Nature. 


FOREIGNE RS of pecially,accuſtomed in their 


own Country to Simplicity and Plainneſs, 
are not leſs ſurpriſed than charmed with 
that inchanting Gracefulneſs in their De- 
portment which cannot fail to ſtrike at fitſt 


Sight. Neither can they be leſs captivated 
with the Facility wherewith they acquit 


themſelves in the various Scenes of genteel 
Intercourſe ; which, while in ſome Parts of 


the World they degenerate into tedious 


Formalities, and abridge not a little - the 
Pleaſures of Society, are by the French 


Worn conducted with ſuch an Air of 
| * * * 
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Sprightlineſs as rather contributes to, than 


diminiſhes the good Humour of Company. 


Howzvxx, to ſay nothing of the prepoſ- 


terous Cuſtom of rather plaiſtering than 


painting their Faces, ſo univerſally prevalent 
among the Women of Faſhion in France, 
it 1s ſometimes difficult to obtain a clear, 


complete, genuine View of a French Lady's 


Perſon: Not ſo much on account of the 
Diverfity of Ornaments her Dreſs may be 
crowded with, as from the reſtleſs Vivacity 


| that puts them in perpetual Motion, and 
hardly allows a Moment of Pauſe and In- 
terval between the Changes of Attitude that 


ſhew them inceſſantly in a different Light. 


Horace's Vultus nimium lubricus aſpici, a 


Face too ſlippery to behold, is perfectly 
applicable to them in theſe Inſtances, : 


Bor in the midſt of this continual Agitation, 


there are two Objects they are peculiarly 
ſolicitous in not ſuffering to eſcape one's 


Attention, their Teeth and Eyes, of both 


which they loſe no Opportunity to diſplay 


the remarkable Beauty, being fully conſcious 


of the ſplendid Whiteneſs of the firſt, and 


of 


of the Gogular Brillancy of the laſt. bin | 
it is, that in theſe two Articles few Women 


are thought to equal, none to ſurpaſs them, 


Turv who aſcribe ſuperior Luſtre and 
Beauty to a French Woman's Eyes obſerve 
that what conſtitutes the Merit of them is 
not ſo much their Make and Colour, as the 


Life and Poignancy they convey to all their 
Diſcourſes; that by their Looks one can 


nearly tell what they mean to ſay, and that 
they may, in a manner, be called a Text 


of which very few Words are wanting to 


make a Commentary. 
„ they, on the other Hand, who ſet 
ſo high a Value upon that Innocence, and 
modeſt Reſerve in their Countenance, as 


well as Behaviour, for which our Engliſh 
Women are ſo generally and fo juſtly cele- 
brated, object to that Poignancy in the Eyes, 


and Meaning in the Looks of the French 
Women, which, in their Opinion, ſavours 
too much of Boldneſs, and rather argues an 
Oblivion of that Delicacy and Decorum in 


their Appearance and Manners which are 
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3 
equally the Glory and the Safeguard of 


Womankind. 


Tux perpetual Mixture of Company in 
France, where Women are of all Parties, 
inures them to 4 Degree of Sagacity and 


Penetration not inferior to that of Men, 


even in ſuch Things as properly belong 
to the latter. Their Converſation is not 
more entertaining from the natural Softneſs 
and Blandiſhments peculiar to the Sex, than 


from the Capacity many of them have arrived ; 
at through long Uſe and Obſervation of 

ſpeaking pertinently on almoſt every Sub- 
bet. 1 1 75 | 


7 


As Women have a much greater Portion | 


of Native Eloquence than Men, the French 


Ladies have conſequently a larger Share 
than the Women of other Nations, from 


their everlaſting Practice of it. Though 
their Volubility of Tongue is indefatigable, 
| the Variety they throw into their Diſ- 


courſes, and the prodigious Sprightlineſs that 
animates them, almoſt prevents the Per- 
ception of this general Failing of the Sex. 


4 


If Perſuafion be the End and Proof of 


Eloquence, they moſt indubitably merit the 


Prize. They are ſo alluring, ſo fraught 


with the Arts of Inſinuation, that it is hard 
to withſtand them whenever they en 
take to win our Aﬀent. 


IT 1 is with great Jaitice, howeran FOR we 


ſet a much higher Value on the Openneſz 
and, unartful Sincerity of our Country 
Women, whoſe Candour and good Senſe 
needs no Varniſh, and whofe Beauty, height- 


enced by unfeigned Modeſty, renders them 


the moſt charming oy lovely of _ 


Tuus a young 'Englithman, on \ his firſt 
Auen in France, is apt to take but little 
Notice of their Women, when he revolves 
in his Mind the Difference of the . Perſons 
he meets with from thoſe he has left at 


Home; and compares the Artifice . and 


| Cunning that is diſcoverable through the 
Veil of finiſhed Breeding, with the Ingenuity 
of Behaviour that characteriſes the fair Sex 
of our Iſland, 5 „ 
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15 5 . 
Bur the Caſe is quickly A . his 


Introduction to the more intimate Acquain- 


tance of the French Ladies: Notwith- 
ſtanding his former Devotion to the pure 
genuine Charms of Nature, he ſoon be- 
comes a Victim to the Inticements of Art; 
whoſe Seduction of and Conqueſt over him 
is the more ſure as it is gradual and leſs 


perceptible. 


Taz French Ladies are Strangers to Re- 


ſtiraints of any ſort, and enjoy the moſt 


unbounded Liberty; an Aſſertion not in 
the leaſt exaggerated. Their Huſbands - 


never think of thwarting their Inclinations, 


and allow them the fulleſt Liberty to ſhape 


their Courſe in all Affairs, as they deem it 


fitteſt for Convenience or Pleaſure. Theſe 
are the two Points, in the whole Circum- 
ference of Things, by which they principally 
ſteer; and if theſe are attained, their Sollici- 


tude is often very ſmall about the World's 
Opinion of their Allures. Huſbands are too 


civil to make much, if any Inquiry at all 


concerning them; and, indeed, as they deny 


no Licence of any kind to- their Wives, 


they debar themſelves from none in their 


# 


Turn, 
Hegncr 


0950 
Hz ck it is that France 1s a Country n 
here Gallantry is in the higheſt Vogue, l 
and bears a leſs odious Aſpect than it does 
in moſt other Parts; tho' ſurely nothing can 
be more ſcandalons, in the Eye of Decency, 
than a Syſtem of Infamy thus methodiſed, 
as it were, and publickly carried on and 
allowed of on both Sides 1 a Nr kind of 
Agreement. 


FroM this ignominious Cauſe proceed 
thoſe reciprocally voluntary Separations of 
Family, Society, and almoſt Acquaintance, 
under the ſame Roof: Each poſſeſſing the 
abſolute and ſole Property of different Apart - 
ments, different Servants, different Equi- 
pages, and in ſhort different every Thing. 


T hence alſo, what is much worſe, that 


frequent Indifference of the Men for what 
they have often ſo little Reaſon to eſteem 
their genuine Poſterity. 25 


Tux Care and Superintendence of theſe 
falls, therefore, very commonly to the 
Women; who, to do them Juſtice, are 
Examples of the moſt effectual Activity in 
the purſuit of ms early Schemes their fertile 

| Imagina- ; 


0 
Imaginations teem with for the Welfare 
of ir Offspring. 


Herein their Conformity to, and Partici- 
pation of the National Spirit and Principles 


is not leſs diſplayed than among the Men. 


In Conſequence whereof, as the Military 


and Eccleſiaſtical are the only Profeſſions 


that are held hononrable in France, a French 
Lady diſdains to caſt her Thoughts on any 


| other in Reference to her Progeny, She 


employs herſelf in ſpeculating with the 


moſt acute Nicety, by what Methocs ſhe 


ſhall ſucceſsfully diſpoſe of her little Family 
into either of theſe Vocations: with equal 
Skill and Sedulouſneſs forming the Plans 
which are to 'be conducive to this Purpoſe, 


and beginning by Times to carry them 


into Execution : Setting all her Engines to 
work, and through Dint of her conſummate 


Expertneſs in Intrigues of all Denominations, 
obtaining Benefices (that is Sinecure Livings) 


for ſome, and Commiſſions for the others; 
an early Initiation into which divers Pro- 


feſſions, is a very common Thing in France; 


where it is uſual to behold rich Dignitaries 


and Otiicers af Note in Lane Perſons of young 


Lads, 


tn 4 : 


Lads, and ſometimes of Children | in Petti- 


Coats. 


Ir one may judge, Fon of the Supe- 
riority of maternal Tenderneſs by that which 
is naturally the ſtrongeſt Proof, Attention to 
Infancy, one would be apt to decide in 
Favour of our Engliſh Women, who are evi- 
dently fonder of their infant Progeny, and 
much more ſollicitous in all that relates to 
that helpleſs Situation of our Nature, than 
the French: Few of whom are willing to 
undergo the Labour of ſuckling their Chil- 
dren, in compariſon of the far greater Num- 
ber of Engliſh Women whoſe Circumſtances, 
if they choſe it, might exempt them from 
that Trouble. 


CHAP; 


ta) 


C H A P. XXXIV. 


ITERATURE has been tioned as 

no inconſiderable a Part of the Charac- 

ter of many Ladies in France. This is a 

Truth to which all Foreigners who have 
Had Admittance into polite Companies there 

will readily yield the moſt ample Teſtimony. 


_ © SEVERAL, indeed, affect to be converſant 
in the more dry and abſtruſe Sciences, ſuch 
as Mathematics and experimental Philoſo- 
phy: But the Branches wherein many of them 
do really ſhine, are that Portion of Ethics 
which is applicable to the practical Part of 
Life, and was beſt underſtood by thoſe who 


' have produced ſuch Writings as the Specta- 


tors, Guardians, and others in that Style; 
which the French are impartial enough, to 
conſider as the Standards and Models of all 


ſubſtantial and uſeful Inſtruction; and on 
the Strength and Excellence of whereof Vol- 


taire pays the Engliſh Nation, the noble 
Compliment of deſerving to be, les Pre- 
Cepteurs du Genrehumain, the P receptors of 
Sod, | 


Com- 


. 


ConposIiTIOoxNS of moral Wit and Inge- 
nuity, ſuch as Rochefoucault and Bruiere, 


the French, indeed, ſeem capitally to delight 


in; as they exactly hit their Diſpofition, 


quick, lively, and charmed with that chiefly 
which does not require too profound and 


| tireſome an here, ap 


| NeTHER are they leſs pleaſed with Per- 
formances in the ſtrain of Le Diable Botteux 
and Gil Blas; which are the more admired 
and praiſed as they deſcribe ſuch Scenes as 


of all others fink deepeſt into their Atten- 


tion; from the Cogeniality and Similitude 


of moſt of the imaginary Actors and Paſ- 


fages to Realities well known among the 
French; who place infinitely more value on 


thoſe Productions that paint Life and Man- | 


ners, than upon any others; and affirm 
ſuch Births of Fancy do greater Honour 
to a Nation, and evince its Genius and In- 
vention much more than claborate Specula- 
tions. | 


Tavs, rorwichiicnditia our Philoſophers 


and other deep Authors are excellently tranſ- 


lated, and very much read and ſtudied among 


the 


ee * 
— 
eee 


| ( 14 ) 
the French, yet they allow us, perhaps, more 
Credit, for as they certainly beſtow more of 


their Attention upon Tom Jones, Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, and other ſuch Writings ; which 


they frankly confeſs have introduced among 
them a more favourable Opinion of the Ele- 
gance and Refinement of our Underſtand- 
ing, and the Rectitude and Delicacy of our 
Taſte and Ideas, than all the preceding La- 

bours of our greateſt Geniuſes; to whom, in- 
deed, they could not refuſe the Applauſe and 
Admiration juſtly due to the ſublime Extent 
of their Capacity; and whom they acknow- 
ledged to be as able Champions and Aſſertors 
of literary Fame as any Nation could boaſt 
of; but did not yet admit their Works to be 
ſufficient Proofs of our poſſeſſing an equal 
Talent with themſelves in feeling and deſcrib- 
ing the finer Emotions of Nature, and follow- 
ing it in the cloſeſt Receſſes and moſt com- 
plicate — of the human Heart and 
Mind. 


As, indeed, no People diſplay, ſo none eſteem 
hf ina higher Degree than the French the Gift of 
diftinguiſhin g with Nicety and Preciſion, the 


various Operations of the Faculties and Paſ- 
| ſions 


n . 


ſions that compoſe our intellectual Syſtem, 
and of diſcerning their reciprocal Influence 
upon, and conflict with each other, through 
the Medium of thoſe external Motives 
that govern the TRIO of FB | 


Tus, when chicidated by an ingenious 
Fiction, founded on Incidents equally pro- 


bable and intereſting the French, not with- 


out Reaſon perhaps, hold the moſt curious 


and moſt inſtructive, as well as the moſt en- 


rectaituny or all Kind of liberal Wan | 


A circiE of French Ladies may not 
unfitly be deemed a Bench of Deciſion 


on literary Merit. From theſe Aſſemblies | 


Verdicts of Approbation or Cenſure are 
emanated on all ouvrages de Gout Works of 


Taſte, that is, on all Subjects ſuſceptible, of 


the Embelliſhments of Imagination, or Stile. 


| Theſe the Ladies have appropriated to them- 
| ſelves as a Province to the ruling of which. 


my deem their Capacities fully adequate, 


15 . 13 to give org Weight 
to the judicial Authority they have thus aſ- 
ſumed, and to render it not unworthy of the 


Re- 
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Reſpect they claim i in its Favour from the 
' Public, they have taken care to provide them- 
ſelves Aſſiſtants and Coadjutors in this 
fupreme Court, whoſe Decifions have no 
ſmall Influence in France, where the O- 
pinions of the enlightened Part of the fair 
Sex are allowed a Credit and Conſequence 
they poſſeſs not elſe where in ſo ine a 
Meaſure. 


| Tar ESE Aﬀeſſors if they. may be fo term- 

ed, are the Gentlemen cn whom fome Notice 
and Remarks have been already beſtowed, 
the Abbes, Numbers of whom are conſpi- 

cuous Votaries of Ingenuity, and upon that 
and many other Accounts, have the Honour 
of being moſt intimately allied with the La- | 


dies. 


In moſt of the Houſes of theſe learned 
Ladies there are ſtated Cotteries, to which 
always belong one or more of thoſe Gentle- 
men, who may not unaptly be compared 
to the Chaſſeurs in Modern, and the Velites 
in ancient Armies: Their Duty being to 
hunt and diſcover whatever the buſy Pens 


of the ingenious Literati are 3 in 
| hatching, 


4 


brio, they muſt, if they mean to ſhine in 


their Station, have the Sagacity to hint the 
future Worth or Demerit, by that ſort of _ 
Penetration which we will hazard to call a 


ſecond __ 


Tus Kerb endes of Things complitely 
| eſtabliſhes their Character as Men whoſe 
Forecaſt and Vigilance nothing can eſcape: 
a Character the French are as proud of 
earning by labouring in the Operoſe nibil 


making much ado about nothing, as by ex- 


. erting their Activity in Affairs of the moſt 


ſerious Importance. 


Wurd this Embrio is ripened into its 


intended Proportions, and has been launched 
into the wide World to try its Fortune, 


then comes the critical Time of Agionz 


then all their Faculties are ſummoned, and 


ſet to Work to examine and diſcuſs it piece- 
meal, in order to lay their Notions of the 


Matter before the Tribunal of the Ladies, 3 


who are always complaiſant enough to form 


their own Judgment of it, partly on the 
antecedent Determination of their male Co- 
1 operators 


hatching, and of which, even while i in Em- 


3 


operators in office: Who, like the Diſſectors 
in a Meeting of Anatomiſts, prepare the Sub- 
| jets on which the Ladies are, in a Manner, 


to read Lectures: A Taſk many of them per- 


form in a Strain not unworthy of an Orator. 
e HE .. . rr *r. . N HEE ER EI K. ENG 
C H A&A F. XXXV. 


PHESE very pleaſing Methods, not of 
: paſſing Time, which would be an Ex- 
prediion far beneath the Merit of the Mean- 
ing, but of employing it to an edifying and 
laudable Purpoſe, took their Riſe from the 
polite Cuſtom introduced at Court during 
the Regency of Ann, Queen Dowager of 


Lewis the Thirteenth, and Mother of Lewis 


the Fourteenth, of holding Aſſemblies regu- 
larly in the Evening, in order to unbend the 
Mind after the Fatigue of the Day, by agree- 
able Converſations, wherein the Sallies of 
Wit and Genius were peculiarly welcome, 
and uſually made the principal Share of the 
Entertainment, through the Countenance 
and favourable Reception they met with 
from her. 


As 
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As ſhe was a Woman of uncommon 
Sprightlineſs, and tinctured with all the Noti- 
ons ariſing from that Spirit of Gallantry ſo cur- 
rent in Spain, her native Country, ſhe gave 
no ſmall Incouragement to the Progreſs of it in 
France: Whence aroſe thoſe voluminous 
Compilations of ſtrange and marvellous Ad- 
ventures which mark ſo preciſely and forcibly 
the Taſte of that Age, and, in numerous 
Inſtances, did not a little influence the Man- 
ners of the Times; which abounded accord- 
ingly in Men of the moſt enterprifing and 
daring Diſpoſition, not unlike ſuch Heroes 
as figure in Romances and fabulous Records. 
Such were a Duke of Guiſe, who aſpired 
to be a King; and even a Conde, whoſe 
boundleſs Deſigns he hardly knew himſelf. 
To fay nothing of the many celebrated 
Names who were coeval with them, and 
who contributed, by their wild Ambition, 
to the Confuſions that were agitating almoſt | 
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Bur ſetting aſide theſe Exceſſes of a lux- 
uriant Imagination, the Taſte of that famous | 
Queen was delicate and refined. She per- I 


fectly underſtood the true Nature of Wit, 
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and polite Tatercaurſe, and forwarded the 


Cultivation of both in a Degree that proved 
highly ſerviceable to the Intereſt and Repu- 
tation of the fair Sex; whoſe aptitude for 
Improvement in ſo advantageous a School was 
quickly perceived, and who ſoon ſpread over 
all France an acceptable Imitation of ſo il- 


Tuſtrious a Precedent. 


In the following period, the then of her 
Son Lewis the Fourteenth, the Foundation 


ſhe had laid met with an ample Superſtruc- 


ture in the Countenance that Prince was 
ever fond of ſhewing to the Ladies; whoſe 
intellectual Merit became, of courſe, conſpi- 
cuouſly noted, and attracted the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed Predilection: Witneſs a Monteſ- 


pan, who poſſeſſed his Heart in Quality of a 
Miſtreſs, and a Maintenon, who held it by 


the more honourable Tenure of a Wife: 


Both of them Women of prime rate Un- 


derſtanding, and not leſs accompliſhed in 
the Arts of indearing themſelves to Men by 
the Charms of their Converſation, than of 
captivating their Minds "7 the * of 


their Writings. 


Duk IN 


1 * 


Womankind, as to be ſometimes carried to 
a Degree of Exceſs highly blameable and 
ridiculous; as it was in the Inſtance of thoſe 
well known Conferences held in the Pre- 


| ſence of the Ducheſs of Longueville, who 


devoted her latter Days to abſtruſe, highflown 


Studies of Myſtic Theology, to atone, as it 
were, for having ſpent her Youth in F action | 


and Intrigue. 


THERE was, however, in her Caſe ſome 


Share of Merit; as the Men ſhe admitted 


to her Confidence and Intimacy were the 
Diſciples formed under the Tuition of thoſe 


maſterly Teachers who preſided at Port 
Royal, once a Seminary of the moſt con- 


| ſummate Genius and Learning; as the great 
Names of Nicole, Arnaud, Paſcal, and others 


- abundantly teſtify, 


Bur without entering into the Receſſes 
of Devotees, ſecluded from the faſhionable 
World, we ſhall find a ſufficient Number 
of Females who diverted it by their Extra- 
vagancies in the Department of Literature, 
0 3 an 
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and Knowledge grew ſo powerful among 
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and who made ſo conſiderable an Appearance 
in the Community, as to excite the Animad- 
verſion of Moliere, whoſe ſatirical Comedies 
of the Precieuſes ridicules and Femmes Savantes 
drew fo faithful and minute a Portrait of 


that Species of Foible, that a general Correc- 


tion was almoſt inſtantaneouſly effected by 
them. The French Women of Faſhion, 
ſince that Epocha, have uſually taken Care 


to ally an Application to the genteel Branches 
of Literature, with a Reſtraint on the un- 
neceſſary Purſuit of more Knowlege than 


is becoming them: And have, in ſhort, . 


learned to be wiſe with Moderation. | 


Tust Cotteries remind one of thoſe that 


prevailed in the Days of Our Queen Elizabeth; 
Who having received a claſſical Education her- 


ſelf, and poſſeſſing uncommon Parts, was 
always much delighted with the Society of 


Perſons of Learning. Whence it became 


faſhionable to appear, and which was more, 


to be converſant in Books and Knowledge. 


Turs happy Turn in the Rulers of the 
Engliſh Nation proved, no doubt, a power- | 


fal Incentive with fuch as felt themſelves in- 


clined 


4 
clined and indowed with T alents to acquire 

a Name in this Province; and produced 
accordingly the many Exertions of Genius 
and Capacity which graced the en o& 
that Reign. | | 


| Bur as the Seeds of polite Society had not 
yet ſufficiently fructified, and as the Rules of 


1 Elegance in Taſte had not yet attained a 


Maturity of Refinement, the converſational 
Amuſements of her Time were rather far- 
fetched and troubleſome Trials of Wit and 
intellectual Dexterity, than eaſy unſtrained 
Exhibitions of good Senſe and Lars 

An affectation of difficult, myſterious Expreſ- 
ſions, almoſt as obſcure as Riddles, infected 
the common Run of Diſcourſe, and they 
who could wrap their Meaning in the darkeſt 
Phraſes were often reputed the moſt ingenious. 


| Svcn were the firſt Attempts towards 
refining genteel Intercourſe; which, how- 
ever, by Degrees, ſhook off theſe uncouth 


Modes of Speaking; numberleſs Specimens _ 
whereof are interſperſed in the Productions 


of thoſe Times, and no few found even 


in Shakeſpear; who, notwithſtanding his : 
C4 manifeſt 
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0 Conviction of their „ ſtill, 
in Compliance with the Humour of his Age, 
often condeſcends to play upon Words, the 
Faculty of diſtorting whoſe original Meaning 
into every poſſible Signification, ſeemed then 
to conſtitute a capital Ingredient in a Pretender 8 
to r and Humour. EEE: 


Hence the Reign of James the F irſt was 
that of Punning; which flouriſhed with the 
more Succeſs as it occaſionally proved a Step 
to the moſt exalted Poſts; witneſs a Biſhop, 
who obtaine:| his Mitre by punning a propos, 
Let it, however, be remembred that if James 
made his royal Prerogative inſtrumental in 
rewarding a Punſter, the great Cardinal 
Richelicu, as much a King, in fact, as the 
other was in Title, long after the Extinction 
of that Fatuity in England, and at a Time 
when the Spirit of Improvement had made a 
ſufficient Progreſs in France to have taught 
bim the Contempt of ſuch Frivolouſneſs, 
did, notwithſtanding, beſtow a Biſhoprick 
for the ſake of making a Pun himſelf. 


Bur the Abſurdity of running after this 
Anis Fatuus of Wit (if one may ſo ſtile it) 
. ſub⸗ 5 


1 
ſubſided in the Reign of Charles: And the 
Genius of manly, ſolid Elegance, both in 
| Speech and Writing, was beginning to 
promiſe the nobleſt Harveſt of literary Glory 
to this Country, when civil Calamities put 
an End to all theſe Hopes, and threw the 
Management and Direction of our Nurſeries 
of polite Knowledge into the Hands of the 
moſt unfit Governors that ever Zeal without 
' Diſcretion, Taſte, or Diſcernment, could 
have commiſſioned for their Deſtruction. 
This, in all probability, had been com- 
pletely effected in a few Years, had not the 


Reſtoration taken Place; which happily 


revived an Application to the Belles Lettres, 
almoſt extinguiſhed in the gloomy Courſe of 
Education preſcribed in both the Univerſities, 
according to the Enthuſiaſtic Ideas of the 
Powers then in Being; who, notwithſtanding 
their Talents were, in many eſſential Re- 


ſpects, highly ſalutary to the Public, yet 


in this Particular, were moſt miſerably 
deficient, and ſhewed themſelves moſt igno- 
miniouſly faulty and erroneous in the great 
Art of training human Nature to Advantage 
in the firſt and moſt important Stages of Life. 


CHAP. 
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! A* l not unuſual among 3 French 


Ladies is that which proceeds from their 
Addiction to Poetry; many Branches whereof 


ſeveral of them cultivate to Admiration; in 


conſequence of which they frequently de- 
light in making a reciprocal Diſplay of their 
Expertneſs by producing, without any pre- 
vious Study, ſome poetical Compoſition. 


Tur Vivacity and Eaſe wherewith Num- 


bers of them acquit themſelves on ſuch 


Occaſions is often amazing to a Stranger, 


who ſees little of this Exertion of Capacity 


among the Females of his own Country: 


While here it is common; and the bare 
Practice alone is what they hardly value 
themſelves upon, unleſs their Eminence 


therein is avowedly remarkable. 


In a fingle Meeting one is not ſeldom - 
witneſs to a Diverſity of Productions, moſt _ 


of them containing ſome agreeable Conceit, 
and if not abſolutely perfect in their Kind, 
at leaſt very preſentable to any Audience 


whole 


() 


whoſe good Senſe will conſtrue them in the 


Light they were meant, as Relaxations and 
not Labours of the Mind: In which View 
they will juſtly afford Credit to their Authors, 
who certainly are at no great Pains in fram- 


ing them. Neither, indeed, is the ſame 
Dexterity and Promptitude abſent from their 


other Performances, through which a Vein 


of Readineſs and Facility is obſervable, which 


ſhevs that Writing is as much an Amuſe- 
ment to them as it proves uſually a Toil 


to others. 8 
72 


Turk is another Spicies: of intellectual 


Diverſion prevailing among them, the Intro- 


duction of which into all genteel Companies 


would certainly give them a better Title to 


claim Precedence above the Vulgar, than 


many of thoſe Murder- Times (Paſtimes is 
too good a Word) that are ſo univerſally, 
though not leſs ſhamefully, faſhionable. 


Tuis Diverſion conſiſts in throwing on 


Paper a Number of unconnected Words, to 


which every Body preſent is in Turn to. De a 


different Connection. 


As 
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As much Wit and good Senſe are often 


diſplayed in theſe inſtantaneous Exertions of 
Reflection as need not fear to meet the moſt 


ſevere Criticiſm: And if, as it cannot be de- 
nied, ſome of the greateſt Miſtakes and Er- 
rors in the conducting of Affairs are owing 


to want of ſudden and momentary Recol- 


lections of Thought, uſually ſo deciſive in 


favour of ſuch as are verſed in them, a 


Method which contributes ſo effectually to 


fo beneficial an Expertneſs cannot be too 


much applauded and ene 


II is 2 Matter of ſome Surpriſe that in the 
midſt of thoſe everlaſting Imitations of what 


is modiſh abroad, eſpecially in France, 


- characteriſe ſo many of thoſe who wiſh 

to paſs for the Standards of Gentility among 
us, a Practice has not been adopted which 
would have ſurely found a kind Reception 
in ſo ſenſible a Nation as ours; and would 
undoubtedly tend to the higheſt Improvement 


of our Youth of both Sexes, by exciting their 


keeneſt Endeavours to make themſelves ac- 
ceptable to each other, upon that Footing 
which the Sanction of Reaſon moſt cer- 


tainly en as the propereſt, as it is, 
indeed 


0 29 
Indeed: 5 only one we ſhould * deſirous 


75 of N that of Senſe and Capacity. 


Ix the mean Time the Improvement of 
the Mind is not the only Thing conſulted 
in theſe Cotteries. After having paid their 
Tribute at the Shrine of Literature and 
| Ingenuity, Comus never fails. to be called 
In to conclude and heighten their Feſti- 

vity. 


Tuts, is a Scene wherein the French 
act their Parts in a manner prodigiouſly 
different from what we do, who are not 
over often given to deviate from that ſo- 
briety of Mirth which too ſtrictly preſides 
in moſt of our mixed Companies; where 
People commonly ſeem much more on their 
Guard againſt its Exceſs, than intent to give 
it any Vent at all. A Turn of Temper and 
Diſpoſition that reigned among us, even 
| Centuries ago, if that old French Author 
may be credited, who, writing of a merry, 
making of Engliſhmen, at which he was 
preſent, ſays, ils ſe divertirent moult triſtement 
2 la rag de leur Pays they diverted them- 
1 ſelves 


5 30 T 
| elves very ſadly according to the Cuſtom of 
their Eountry. 


Tur very Reverſe of ſuch a Strain is the 
caſe in France; where a Diſſoluteneſs of 
Mirth, and the very Extremes of every kind 
of Jocundity are indulged without any Re- 
ſerve. 


Tus, however, of the two, ſeems the 
moſt preferable, as it anſwers the End much 
ſooner and better than the former; which 
is apt: to leave the Mind in the ſame Situation 
it found it; nay often obliges us to have re- 
courſe to ſome further Expedients in order 
to baniſh the Gloom occaſioned by a Fit of 
Self-Reſtraint on the Spirit of Joy, which 
is naturally averſe to the Obſervance of 
Rules, and loves to a& according to its ori- 
ginal Impulſe, and break forth without Or- 
| der and Premeditation. 
2 

As the practice of Singing is every where 
conſidered as a Demonſtration of in ward Satiſ- 
faction and Delight, and as one of the moſt 
pleaſing Appendages of ſocial Feſtivity, it 


may very well be preſumed that the French, 
8 1 55 Who 


| G / 
. who of all People pretend (and not without 
| Reaſon) to underſtand the Art of carrying 
the latter to the utmoſt Perfection, ſhould 
make Singing one of their moſt ordinary Paſ- 
times: And that the Ladies particularly ſhould 
be as proud of excelling in this, as in every 
other Attainment conducive to Jovialneſs. 


"Tris a ſerious Engliſhman would ſay 
they are with a Witneſs; as in moſt of their 
Meetings and Parties a Diſplay of their vocal 


Faculties ſeems an indiſpenſible Requiſite to 


render them completely agreeable, and in- 


groſſes a capital Share of their Study and 


Attention. 


CenTam it is that no People whatever 
take more Pleaſure in this Amuſement. In 
France the End of a Feaſt is almoſt always 


the Beginning of a ſinging Match, where- 


in every one muſt contribute his Contingent + - 


tant bien que mal according to his beſt; and 
really a Man muſt prove a wretched Perfor- 


mer indeed, if the jovial Method of Per- 


formance which few F renchmen are not 
Maſters of will not moſt effectually conceal 
the Defects of Voice and Harmony. 


Tux 


„ 
Tu French entertain a very favourable 
Notion of their Abilities on theſe Occaſions, 
and very confidently aſſert that they alone 
know how to Sing. | 


' WirnouT endeavouring to aſcertain the 
preciſe Date of its Origin, there is an "gp 
of great Antiquity in France; and 
ceived with implicit Belief by moſt F — 
men: The Text is dolet Hiſpanus, flet Ttalus, 
Germanus boat, Flander ululat, ſolus Gallus 
Cantat, the Spaniard moans, the Italian 
whines, the German roars, the Fleming | 
owls, the F renchman only * 


WnXAr is remarkable in this celebrated 
Catalogue and Appreciation of Singers, is 
that no mention is made of the Engliſh: As 
if our Faculties in this Particular were ſo 
ſlender as to remain beneath all N otice. 


IN other Caſes due Regard is ſhewn to 
us, both by them and other Nations; the 
Italians eſpecially, in their well known Re- 
view of the Characteriſtics peculiar to each 
European Nation, have aſſigned us a very 
honourable Station ; and deſcribe us in Colours 
| that 
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chat ought to be reputed the more genuine 


and approaching to Truth, as one cannot 


5 ſuſpect their Pencil to *. been n by 


Intereſt or Adulation. 


Brun Cheiles de Pik in his notable 


Comment on Languages, thought ours was 


agreeable enough to be claſſed with that of 
the feathered Kind, How then it came that 


we were forgotten by the French, in the 
above cited enumeration is ſomewhat deſerv- 
ing of the Surpriſe that has been expreſt: 
For though we claim not in this Branch the 
ſuperlative Degree of Merit, yet we may 
challenge the Right of being, in the Words 
of Horace, extrem! priorum extremis uſque 
: Hen behind the foremoſt and before the 
laſt. 


1 Omiſſion, therefore, - is moſt pro- - 


bably accounted for by ſuppoſing the above 
Adage to have been made at a Period when 

Singing was as little practiced and encouraged 
in England, as it is at this Day 1 in Holland: 


A Country where vocal Muſic is notoriouſly | 


Teſs in requeſt than in almoſt any other Part 
of Europe. 1 = 
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Bor the Sed Merit arrogated by t the 
French in this Reſpect, unleſs it may be for 


the Words of their Songs, is univerſally re- 


garded as a very groundleſs Pretenfion : Not 
only in the Opinion of all Connoifſeurs in 


Muſic among the Engliſh, who were never 


ſo numerous as of late Years, but equally 
of thoſe in other Nations, particularly the 


Italians, who avowedly excell all People in 


this Science. 


Tay Lat Roulfeau, in his well known 


Critique on the French Opera, exprefles the 
utmoſt Contempt for their Taſte in Muſic; 


and Voltaire himſelf, ſpeaking of it, makes 


uſe of theſe remarkable Words, notre Muſi- 
que net du gout d aucune autre Nation, our Mu- 


ſic is not reliſhed by any other Nation. 


Tur stile of their Compoſitions, is, indeed, 
ſo very diſagreeable to Foreigners in general, 
that while a great Deal of Italian, German, 


| Spaniſh, Portugueze, and even Engliſh Mu- 


fic is indiſcriminately played in various Parts 


of Europe, no French Muſic is ever per- 


formed but in France. 


* 


TI 
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Tu HIS .  Defidiency': in muſical Taſte is the 


more extraordinary as France abounds with 
Inſtrumental Performers; many of whom are 


allowed to poſſeſs firſt rate age] in Point of 


Execution, 
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convivial Aſſemblies we may now trace 


the French Ladies to their Toilets: Where 


every Woman in France reſts fully perſuaded 
the Genius of Taſte and Elegance in Apparel, 
and every Ornament that Invention contrives 
to grace the human Frame, appertains to 
them with an excluſive wh 0 


T HIS, Pe is no ef the Creed of 0 


their Countrymen concerning their own 
Talents in theſe Matters; and it would be 


an Offence of no very flight Nature to 


their Vanity were a Foreigner to diſpute 
| their. Supremacy therein, | 


r whether the Reſt of the World aſ- 
ſent to the Rectitude of this Conviction or 
D 2 -- not, 


| 
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13 
not, miglit perhaps afford a Diſcuſſion no 
ways advantagious to their Prepoſſeſſions; as 


Imitation of any Mode is no certain Proof of 


the Imitator's Approbation, any more than 
of the Propriety of the Mode itſelf, 


In the mean Time as their Faſhions and 


Fancies are fo extenſively diffuſed, though . 


no Argument of their ſuperior Merit, yet 


it is a Conſideration that ought to induce 
us to admire the Dexterity of their Inventors, 


in propagating ſo ſucceſsfully a Notion of 


ſuch national Benefit to them. 


rand we may doubt the 
Pre-eminence of Taſte in Dreſs which the 


French Women arrogate with ſo much 
Confidence and Parade, they certainly are 


gifted with ſuch a knack of magnifying the 
Worth of Bagatelles, and making much out 
of Nothing, that whatever they deviſe rela- 
tive to the Ornament and ſetting off of their 
Perſons is generally 1 1 and 
becoming, 


10 however, the French are of Opinion, 


is much more owing to that agrecable Eaſe | 


and ae 8 all their Mo- 
| tions 


K 


tions and Deportment, than to the real Beau- 


ty of thoſe drefly Decorations they invent in 


ſuch Profuſion; and that their Air, their Gait, 
their Addreſs, the whole, in ſhort, of their 
external Behaviour is ſo much a conſtituent 

Part not only of their very Perſons, but even 


of what adorns them, and the Connexion 


between all theſe is ſo appoſite and well a- 
dapted, that what was formerly ſaid of the 
military Accoutrements of the Roman Sol- 
diers may as juſtly be applied to a French 
Lady's Adjuſtments, that through, Uſe and 


Expertneſs they ſeem as natural to her as 


| MEmpers to the N. 


An 3 in dah Ame! not to be 
forgotten are the long Tails of their Gowns; 


with which they pride in ſweeping the 
Ground behind them, as they ſtep forward 

with that viſible Impreſſion of Self-com- 
placency in their Countenance, which reſults 


from the Conſciouſneſs of being eſteemed 


Perſons of diſtinguiſhed Rank: The Appear- 
ance whereof they are alſo no leſs ſtudious 


to preſerve in the Number and Magnificence 
of their menial Attendants, one of whom, 


(always the handſomeſt Fellow) is ſometimes 
3 honoured 
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honoured with the Office of Train beater, 
if her Rank will allow that Piece of. Oftenta- 


tion. 


Sobix, inetd. of the premiere Holes are, 
on certain Occaſions, attended by Youths 
moſt richly and elegantly clad, and not unlike 
ſo many Cupids, as the Spectator obſerved 
many Years ago. Theſe are dignified with 
the Appellation of Pages, a Title more honour- 
able in France than in any other Part of 


Europe, their Miſtreſſes or Maſters being : 
in a Manner, bound to make ſome decent 


Proviſion for them, as they are commonly 
the indigent Offspring of genteel Families 
decayed in their Fortunes, and who are glad 
to avail themſelves of this Practice among the 
great Nobility to entertain in their Houſhold 
a certain Number of theſe young Gentlemen; 
ſomeof whom often become, through fortunate 
Accidents, and their own Prudence i in manag- 
ing to Advantage the Opportunities thrown 

in their Way, Perſons of the primeſt Emi- 
nence in the firſt ne of the State, ; 


SOME. of their Writers have thought it 


neceflary to pay a | particulate” Regard to the 
5 5 


10 
pretended Aſcendancy of their Country 
Women, and Men too, in the Article of 
Dreſs over other Nations; whoſe Poverty 
of Genius in theſe weighty Affairs they have 
laboured minutely to prove; and to expoſe 
their Aukwardneſs and Temerity whenever 
they venture to depart from French Models, 
in the Completeneſs and Perfection of which 
their Exultation knows no Bounds. 


Tusk Selfiſh | BC infect them to ſo 
ſhameful a Degree, that an Author, the 
Gravity of whoſe Profeſſion (being a Domi- 
nican Friar) might have excuſed him from 
treating of ſuch a Topic, beſtows, one may 
well perceive, no ſmall Portion of his Atten- 
tion on the imaginary Preference a P rench 
Lady's Dreſs merited when compared with 
that of an Engliſh one; and this too in a 
Part of the World where his Thoughts 
ought to have taken another Turn, from the 
Purport of his Errand which was that of a 
| Miſhonary in the Weſt Indies; the Perſon 
meant is Father Labat, from whoſe Merit, 
which is unqueſtionable in, other Reſpects, 
this is by no means intended as any Detrac- 
tion, 
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WhaTEvER Opinion the Prench of both 


Sexes may entertain of their unrivalled Ex- 
cellence and Taſte in Dreſs, the Fact is, that 


there cannot be a preater Miſtake than to 
ſuppoſe either our Men or Women of Faſhi- 
on approve the whole of it implicitly. In 
each Country they have a Stile of their own; 


and though it cannot be denied that we 
borrow occafionally ſome of their Modes, 


it is no leſs certain they have long copied 
very many of ours: For the Truth of which 
we may appeal to the Obſervations of the 
Abbe le Blanc himſelf, however ſome of his 


Country-men may affect to deny it. 


Wr may diſmiſs this unintereſting Subjed, 
Pos no People, perhaps, but the French 
would think worth inſiſting on, with obſerv- 


ing that as nothing is more unſettled than 
- - Faſhion, which is perpetually undergoing 


the ſtrangeſt Varieties and Viciſſitudes, it is 
abſolutely ridiculous to aſſign any Degree 
of Praiſe or Demerit to what ſeems, at all 
Times, to have been conducted by no other 
Rule than that of Caprice. 


Fasulox may be compared to perſonal 
* the * of which is partly 
1 
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| regulated by the Cuſtoms peculiar to divers 
Nations: What in ſome is deemed impertinent, 
paſſes, in others, for a modeſt Aſſurance; 
and ſo repugnant and contradictory are many 
of their Notions, that Defects, on the one 
Hand, are often conſtrued into oY Qualities | 

on the other. | 

12 is, hirefors; no leſs unjuſt than abſurd 
to contend for national Pre-eminence in Mat- 
ters ſo indifferent in their Nature, and ſo little 
deſerving of any ſerious Attention, - For this 
| Reaſon Writers ſhould content themſelves 
with a curſory. Mention of the Diſparity 
ſubſiſting in theſe Reſpects, in various 
Countries, without arrogantly determining, 
as is too commonly the caſe, which is the 
_ moſt commendable: A Fault which the reſt 
of Europe unanimouſly complain the French 

Authors are more frequently guilty of than 
any others, by their partial Deciſions in Favour 
of thoſe Faſhions that originate in France. 


A Fernca Lady at hes Toilet; is „ abſolutely 5 
in her Center. The Perſuaſion of her un- 
 rivalled Excellence in that Situation gives her 
en Air of Satisfaction and Authority in the 


Exerciſe | 
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Exerciſe of which ſhe aclights to conſume 
a very large Portion of her Time, 


Bur coſmetic F . however precious 
and important to a Female, are not the moſt 
material Part of the Buſineſs to the Tranſac- 
tion of which this beloved Spot is dedicated; 
a Buſineſs that comprehends no leſs than 
whatever falls under a French Lady's Cog- 
niſance, from which, in France, nothing, 
as already hinted, is exempt either of a do- 
meſtic Nature (the moſt material and intricate 
Concerns of which ſhe claims an equal Right 
to inſpect and manage with her Huſband) 
or of what may relate to Aﬀairs out of Doors; 

in a multiplicity of which ſhe is equally proud 
and ſollicitous to ingage, prompted by Mo- 
tives of Ambition, Curioſity, or Officiouſneſs, 
thoſe great Stimulators of female Activity; 
but whoſe Influence over the Sex, is felt no 
where more effectually than in France. 


Tax more public, and an the 

more improper the Sphere may be where- 
in they are determined to figure, the leſs they 
recede from the Meaſures they take for that 


Purpoſe; and the more arduous their Under- 
takings 


* 


—— 


0 0g 7 
takings Fe foreign from what their Occupa- 
tions ought to be, the higher they riſe in their 


_ own Eſtimation of their Value and Impor- 


tance; and, what is more ſoothing to their 


Vanity, (and is an Object for the obtaining of 
which the Quiet and Comforts of Home 


and all other Enjoyments are willingly 
ſacrificed) the more exalted , according to their 


own Apprehenſions, their Characters become | 


in the Eye of the Community; to command 
whoſe Attention, through ſuch Means, is 
the Summit of their Deſires, and a Happineſs 
for which TP will Pays almoſt any Trice. ys 


WII we Se thus freely a Failing 


ſo notoriouſly common among the Women 
of Diſtinction in France, Impartiality, on 
the other Hand, requires an equal Allowance 
of Praiſe to the many French Ladies who 
employ themſelves in a manner more ſuitable 


to their Character, whoſe Patronage is the 


Support of a large Number of uſeful Founda- 
tions, and a very conſiderable Part of whoſe 
Revenue is conſecrated to Deeds of Generolity 
and pious Munificence. | 


T HE moſt illuſtrious Promoter of this : 
laudable -— was Madam de Maintenon, | 


who 
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uo bas been moſt happily imitated : Many 


charitable Inſtitutions in France owing to her 
Memory that Tribute of Gratitude which is 


due to thoſe who have given Birth to public 


| Benefits by the Power and Influence of their | 


Example. 


HavixG thus cited this laſt and greateſt 
female Favorite of Lewis the Fourteenth, it 
is but juſt, to ſay ſomething, on the ſame 
Score, of the Rival whom her more fortunate 
Star diſcarded, Madam de Monteſpan, who 
alſo cloſed her Days in a very exemplary 


Manner; expending the major Part of her 
annual Income in providing for the decent 


Settlement in Life of many a worthy Couple 


and atoning, by this truly noble Strain of 


Piety, for the Scandal which her Connexion 
with that Monarch had occaſioned in the 
Minds of the religious Part of the Nation, 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXXVIII. 
"T HE French Women, however they £ 

1 may delight in frequenting Places of 
public Reſort, are not, in general, ſo active 
as the Engliſh; among whom bodily Exer- 
ciſes, ſuch as Walking, Riding, and Dancing, 
are incomparably more in Uſe; and though 
their Gait may, by ſome, not be thought ſo 
_ remarkably graceful, nor their Feats in a Ball 
Room ſo various, yet it is certain they will 
by much out- walk and out- dance the French; 


over whom their Dexterity and Courage in 
Horſemanſhip i is obvious. | 


TRE G 4 a French Lady's Step 
has ever been a Subject of the higheſt Pane- 
gyric in the Mouth of every Frenchman 

ho ever attempted to celebrate the mani» 
fold brilliant Qualities of his Country Women. 

But though it cannot be denied that their 

Movements are juſt and regular, and even 
agreeable, yet there ſeems no Neceſſity of 

attributing to them that Majeſty which many 

of their Admirers pretend to diſcern ſo co 
ſpicuouſly, that a Frenchman is often apt 

ſpeak of them 1 in the fame Manner as V:: 
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T1] gil 3 Juno ſpeaking of herſelf, when 


taken up with the Idea of her Importance = 
ſhe ſays Incedo Regina. 


Tun T ruth is, that, as it was obſerved 


with regard to Faſhion, all this is mere mat- 


ter of Opinion. What by ſome is accounted 


graceful, and what the French call degage; 
_ appearing to others bold and effronte, a Word 


generally underſtood, but not eaſily rendered 


with Preciſion: T * Vulgar call it Brazen. 


Theſe Aims at Statelineſs in the French 


Ladies, ſo highly extolled by their Country- 
men, have accordingly been treated by others 


as pure Affectation; or, to give it a ſofter 
Term, an unneceſſary ſtudiouſneſs of exhibi- 
biting their Perſons to Advantage. 


Bur as Merit, even of the moſt trifling Sort 


| ſhould not be diſcouraged, one may venture 


to ſay that the French Women are certainly 
laudable for endeavouring though their Me- 


thods may be occaſionally erroneous) to ſup- 


ply the ſparingneſs of Nature in the Embel- 
liſhment of their outward Frame, by the Aſ- 


ſiſtance of Art; and even wiſh that our own 
much fairer Country Women would not 


ſhew 


„ 


ſhew themſelves. forgetful | ( which is too 
often the Caſe) that native Charms may re- 


ceive no inconſiderable Improvement by 
condeſcending to attend ſomewhat to Careful- 


neſs in the Regulation of Carriage * 
Motion. 


I is chiefly, if not almoſt ſolely by an 

Attention of this Kind the French Women, 
though unable to rival them in ſuch exterior 
Perfections as are the Reſult of pure Nature, 


attain to a Degree of Eminence in moſt of 


the brilliant Accompliſhments, that in a man- 
ner effaces the Recollection of their Inferiority 
in. the former. To which when we add 
the Wit and Vivacity of a cultivated Under- 
ſtanding (a Praiſe they ſo uncommonly de- 
ſerve, that it cannot be too often repeated to 


their Honour and the Incitement of others 


to imitate them) one would think they need 


not much deplore the Abſence of perſonal 


Comelineſs, and that the Pains they have 


taken to counterballance that Defe& afford 


an ample Compenſation. _ 


AFTER having expatiated ſo largely on the 
mental Beauties, and the many other engag- 


ing 


1 too much Poignancy of Conviction, as may 
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ing Qualities of the French Women, it is 


but natural to drop a Reflection on their un- 
happy Deficiency i in perſonal Charms; and to 
lament that, in forming them with ſo re- 


mar kable an Aptitude and Inclination to pleaſe 
by almoſt every other Motive that fixes the 


Attention and captivates the Hearts of Men, 


Nature ſhould have denied them an adequate 


Meaſure of thoſe Attractions that operate ſo 
invincibly on the Sight, and are ſo often more 


powerful alone than the united Force e of every 


other Conſideration. 


Tur French Wann are, in this Light, 
a melancholy Verification of the nihil ex 


omni Parte beatum nothing is completely 
perfect. A Truth Foreiguers diſcover at 


firſt Sight of them. A Truth which the 
Frenchmen themſelves, who have ſeen 

thoſe Countries where Handſonieneſs in the 
Sex is a Gift of far greater Diffuſion, ac- 


knowlege with a Readineſs they are Strangers 
to in the Confeſſion of any other national 


Deficiency; and a Truth of which the 
Women in France feel the Reality with 


4h 
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be clearly evinced by their perpetual Efforts 
to conceal or " extenuate it. 


Brauzy, in ſhort, is a Plant of no com- 
mon Growth in the F rench Soil. We 
are often obliged to ſeek it there with as 
much Difficulty as it may be found with 


eaſe in England; where every Street affords 


agreeable Objects in ſuch Profuſion as well 
merits the Epigram once made on the Wo- 


men of this Country, by a Foreigner of 
Diſtinction on a Viſit to the Court of Charles 


the Firſt; the laſt Line of which pays them 


the Compliment of ſaying Huc Venerem 


credas tranſpoſuiſſè Paphon, one would think 


that Venus had tranſ e Paphos hither. 


A PROVERB | in F rance, dd is no weak 
Argument of the Scarcity of Female Beauty 
there, is the following; that a handſome 
Woman is the Goddeſs of her Acquaintance, 
the Queen of her Huſband, and the e 


of her Lovers. 


No Saying was ever. more true in many, 


or rather in all reſpects. Her Name is on 
every Tongue; and her Charms are an 
Ve IL - E inceſſant 


4 0 


inceſſant Topic of Difcourſe wherever ſhe 
is known. Her Huſband profeſſes the moft 


humble Obſequiouſneſs to the moſt diſtant 


Hints of her Withes and Deſires; and piques 
himſelf upon an inviolable Obſervance of 
the conjugal Fidelity ſo very few French 


| Huſbands are fond of preſerving, except in 


ſuch a Caſe, of which the Rarity is undoubt- 
edly the chief Cauſe of that Virtue being ſo 
little 1 8 


Bur however, ! in ſuch Inſtances, he may 
prove loving and faithful, he muſt not ex- 
pect a Reciprocation. This would deprive 
her of thoſe endleſs Homages that com- 


poſe the principal Ingredient in the Happi- 


neſs of a wedded, as well as of a ſingle 
Beauty in France. 8 — 


To ſee a Train of real or feigned Lovers 
proſtrate at the Shrine of her Perfections, 
is a Triumph which a French Woman, 


- conſcious of her external Charms, and of 


the high Rate they are valued at in a Country 


where they do not abound, is not in the 
humour to ſacrifice to domeſtic Tranquil» 
lity and Retirement from the Croud. 


Hrxcr 


„ 
 Hrxce thoſe Legions of Admirers that 
beſiege her not only in every Place of public 
Reſort, - but in the very Penetraha of her 
Houſe; that infeſt her moſt private Receſſes, 
and ſcarce leave her a Moment ſhe can 
| properly call her own. | 


Ix return the poſſeſſes as abſolute Com- 
mand of all her Adorers, who are zealouſly 
attentive to receive and perform the minuteſt 
of her Orders, with the - moſt ſolicitous 
Punctuality. Their Time and Activity be- 
come wholly devoted to her Will and 
Caprice; and they muſt not preſume to 
exempt any Talent or Appurtenance from 
the moſt boundleſs Subſerviency to her 
Pleaſure. Even their Purſe, - that moſt de- 
licate Part of every Man's Syſtem, has no 
| Plea for the leaſt Exception whatever; 
and, indeed, there is no Province wherein 
the French are more profuſe of their pe- 
cuniary Favours, than in Matters of Intrigue 


and me 


0 Tuus it appears the above cited Proverb, 
is fully verified in the Examination of its 
Jalknels i in general, and tallies, at the fame 

E 2 ES time, 


** | 
time, very remarkably with another of 
no unſimilar Tendency, and which every 
| Pariſian is deſirous a Stranger ſhould he 
HH appriſed of on his Arrival at that Metropolis; 
[| © as in the Enumeration of its many Merits, 
til (herein no Frenchman is ſparing) he 
li uſually takes care to inform him, by way 
of Poſtſcript, that Paris is the Paradiſe of 

Women, and we Purgatory of Men. 


Tur Women of France are 7 ſenſible 
of their Defect of Beauty, that in ſpite of 
their Paſſion for public Entertainments, and 
the inherent Propenſity of the Sex to gratify 
| Curioſity, they ſeem more inclined, on 
ll theſe Occaſions, to obtain the firſt End 
| mentioned in the Motives that lead to ſuch 
| Places, to ſee, rather than be ſeen. 


UW Hrxcr we may account for the much 

| greater Readineſs they manifeſt for Twilight . 
= Walks than is found in our Women; with 

| whom, generally, the Approach of the Duſk 
! tt aSignal to retire from thoſe public Scenes 

| of univerſal Meeting, where they have 


1 enjoyed the „ of thoſe Charms 
Wi | Wo _ 


— n. 
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which are = conſpicuous by the Light 


Of Day. 


eee 
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Fx OM the Praiſes babe on the intellec- 

tual Merit of the Freneh Ladies, it is 
not to be inferred that leſs Value is ſet on 
that of our fair Countrywomen ; which is 
far from inferior, in any eſſential reſpect, 
though, at the ſame time, it may be allowed 
that they do not cultivate their Mind with 
an Application and Aſſiduity adequate to its 
Excellence; nor with ſo much Care and 
Labour as the French: Conſcious it is 
that alone wherein they can appeaf to Ad- 
vantage, the latter have learned, to ſpare 
no Pains in order to improve it by every 
Method conſiſtent with thoſe Purpoſes for 


which a Woman's Underſtanding is beſt ” 


calculated. They are peculiarly ſtudious to 


| adorniit by a ſufficient Store of thoſe agree- 


able Ideas that contribute ſo effectually to 
entertain and enliven Company; and are 
no leſs dextrous in dealing them out with 


ſo much Diſcretion and Sagacity, as to ſuit 
E EF them 
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them mbſt exactly and 2 ingagingly to 
the Temper and Capacity of thoſe with 
whom they converſe. Hence it is that 
Foreigners, of all Countries, unanimouſly 


pronounce the French Women tranſcendent- 
| ly captivating. 


| Av . Heart and a Senkbility of 
Soul, are doubtleſs the prime Qualifications 
Reaſon ſhould require in the fair Sex. But 
ſtill an entertaining chearfulneſs of Diſpoſi- 
tion that can ſmooth even the rougheſt 
Paſſages in Life, and diſſipate thoſe Clouds 
which its Incumbrances are ſo often ſuſpend- 
ing over the Mind, is, perhaps, more con- 
ducive to ſocial Happineſs than Endowments 


in theinſelves of a more eſſential and meritori- 
.ous Nature. 


Tnus the French Women, who are denied 
Beauty, and whoſe Volatility muſt render 
them leſs able to command Reſpect and Con- 
fidence, are indued with a Share of Ingaging- 2 
neſs in their Humour and Manner that ſup- 
yplies the Abſence of more valuable Qualities, 
and ſecures to them the Poſſeſſion of Men's 
Hearts by the ſtrongeſt of all Tenures, - * 

| | Of 


ox 
he 
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of an Attachment to their Perſons, ende | 
on the Experience of the Pleaſure enjoyed 
in their Society. | 


Inno Country, ſo much as in France, is the 
Devotion of Men to the Sex more influenced 


by that Capriciouſneſs of the Soul which T7 


makes it liable to be faſcinated by a ir "JE - Ee 
ſai quoi, one knows not what, as the French 
very well expreſs it: as it often is not only 
impoſſible to account by Words to others, 
but even through any Dint of Thought and 
Reflection to ourſelves, what it really is that 
inchains our Will and Affections, and ſub- 
jets them to Perſons of whom it not ſeldom 
happens we know but little, and too frequent- 

ly, indeed, that we know nothing we durſt 
aſſign as the Cauſe of their aſcendancy over 
us. The only Motive, in theſe Caſes, to be 
alledged, as the Spring of Action on the 
Human Paſſions, is that Inchantment of our 
Faculties effected by the Attraction we natu- 
rally feel for whatever bas the Power of 


: amuſing o 8 


Now theſe Powers of amuſing, the French 
Women ſuperlatively poſſeſs: From Nature 


TT 0 
by their Vivacity and Chearfulneſs, ever on 
the Wing, ever panting, as it were, for 
Opportunities to diſplay themſelves; and not 

leſs from Art; as their Education is uſually 
attended with all thoſe Circumſtances of 

agreeable Improvements that lay a Foundation 

for a complete Enjoyment of every Pleaſure 
which Leiſure and Fortune can throw in 
their way. 


Tus lied and prepared it is not wonder- 
ful their Conqueſts ſhould be ſo ſure and ra- 
pid; and that Men ſhould prove fo willing 
and ready to form Attachments to which 
they are drawn by ſuch flattering Invitations, 
and from whence they promiſe themſelves ſo 
much Satisfaction, when they conſider the 
Perpetuity of thoſe Indearments that gave 
them Birth; and wherein, ſhauld the Warmth 


of Paſſion decreaſe, Inducements enough 
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will remain to render a Connection r 
delectable. 


| Tusk are the Conſiderations that operate 
in the Breaſt of thoſe who feel ſo powerfully 
the Charms of the fair Sex in France ; where 
the Sight alone is ſeldom liable to be irreſiſ- 

r 


(9 
tibly invaded; an Accident which, from the 
frequency of delightful Objects happens in 


no Country ſo often as in England, where 


what is called Love at firſt Sight is no im- 
aginary Being, but really exiſts in a manner 
too evident, and ſometimes too fatal, to be 
denied. 


5 
Keb, 


Ir muſt, however, be acknowledged 


that, with all theſe Advantages, the Pre- 
poſſeſſion ſo readily conceived in Favour of 
a French Woman is uſually of ſhort Dura- 


tion in the Minds of moſt F oreigners. The 
Impreſſion they make on the latter is far from 
being ſo laſting as that which is felt by 
their own Country Men ; who are alſo much 
more eaſily taken with, and ſubdued by the 
Allurements of their inticing and inſinuating 
Behaviour than the Individuals of other Coun- 


tries, the Engliſh eſpecially z whoſe Suſceptibi= | 


lity lies too deep for theſe ſuperficial Incitements 
to wound, and requires therefore a more pe- 
netrating and ſolid Attack: One that aſſaults 


a Man's Reaſon and Reflection, and con- | 


vinces him (if one may ſo ſay) that he has 
met with his match in thoſe Qualifications 


he values himſelf upon. An Engliſhman 
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may be faid, in ſuch a Caſe, to become ena- 


moured with the ſimilitude of himſelf; and a 
Frenchman to be dazzled with the Appear- 


ance of what he wiſhes a Woman to + De. 


Tus, as the n Ra ente of 
Womankind, in divers Countries, always de- 
termine the pezpliar Senſations Men expe- 
rience in their reſpective Attachments for 


them, the Women in France, who are lively 


and entertaining, captivate by their Dexterity; 
and we are charmed with their Manner and 


Addreſs. The Engliſh, on other Hand, be- 
ing both beautiful and ſenſible, they inchant 
alike our Eyes and Underſtanding, and we 
ſet an equal Value on their Minds and Perſons. 


Txvs it is that many of our young Travel- 
lers who frequent much the Company of 
the French Ladies are not Proof againſt the 
Blandiſhments of which they are ſuch ex- 
pert Miſtreſſes: as a Man muſt be indued 


with a very extraordinary Share of Firm | 


neſs and Conſtancy, in his Preference of | 
the leſs brilliant Qualities of Sincerity, good 


Senſe, Modeſty, and the other countleſs Or- 


naments of an Engliſh Woman's Character, 
. 0 


4 „ 
to oppoſe them effectually, while abſent and 


operating only through the Force of Re- 


membrance, to the more ſplendid, though 


leſs amiable Qualifications, of Wit, Vivacity, 


and Sprightlineſs of Humour that embelliſh 
the whole Syſtem of a faſhionable Lady in 
N | 


how AHL be n an __ * 


againſt the Poiſon theſe may contain: This 


Antidote is Levity, a Vice (Failing is too mild 


a Word) which enters into every Part of their 
Character and hangs like a dead Weight on 
their beſt Attributes; and is, indeed, a Diſtem- 
per that infects the whole Maſs of the Na- 


tion, and too often induces a Foreigner to re- 


tract a great Meaſure of that high Opinion 
he had conceived of them at firſt. 


Ta IS . of Levity will ſome- N 


times put an End to Connections commenced 


with the moſt flattering Appearances of 


Permanency; and is the Source, no doubt, 
from whence flows the nokia Mutability 
of both Sexes in their ſofter Intercourſes. 


A 


n 5 x 
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A Vics of fo diſguſting a Complection 
cannot fail to prove a ſovereign Remedy for 
the Cure of thoſe Maladies of the Heart that 
ſo frequently ſeize on young Gentlemen dur- 
ing their Travels in France. Were it not, 
indeed, for that Proneneſs to change Adorers 
in the French Women, the Taſk would 
be difficult to break their Chains: But theſe, 
to ſpeak metaphorically, are weak and brittle; 
and they themſelves are, in a manner ſol. 
| Hicitous you ſhould not wear them long, 
through that amazing Spirit of Coquetry 
which prompts them to glory in a numer- 
ous Liſt of Admirers; a Succeſſion of whom 
they are in ſuch a hurry to procure, that 
no Favourite however complete in a female 
Eye, can long prevent the Increaſe of the 


Catalogue. 


From ſuch Cauſes, though Conſtancy 
be not abſolutely an Exotic in France, it is 
moſt certainly a Virtue to the Practice of 
which the Humour of the People, in general, 
is very repugnant: As they are of too airy 
a make to fix long in Matters that demand 
more of Reflection and Gravity than their 
Genius 


BB 


of. 


Love, therefore, (in England, as it ſhould 


naturally be every where, a very ſerious 
Affair) is in France moſt commonly treated 


on quite another F ooting; and looked upon 


by ſuch as pretend to the Title of diſcreet 


' Perſons, as a mere Folie de Jeuneſſe, Folly of 


of Youth. Hence it follows, of Courſe, in 


a Country where the Aſſociation of the Sexes 
is uſually owing to other Accidents and Mo- 


tives than thoſe which Nature originally in- 
tended as the principal and moſt efficient, 
that People ſhould demonſtrate how little 
their Hearts are one by the different Purſuits, 
and we may ſay contradictory Methods of 


| regulating the whole Tenour of their Lives, 


which are evident in all their Conduct and 
Proceedings. 


CHAP, 


| Genius and N otions deem them deſerving hs 


„ 


ki. 
| +4 oN the Great, in France, it is hard- 
1 | ly poſſible to diſtinguiſh whoſe nuptial 


Partner, a Man or a Woman is, by any other 
Ii Mark than that of Appellation. Among 
— the leſs important Claſſes, the ſame Humour f 
Prevails, as far as their Circumſtances will 
admit of an Imitation of the former. 1 


£E Tnis to an a db enen onecqtalited with 
that corruptneſs of Morals, in this Particu- 


[18 than France, is-an Obje& that ſtartles him 
178 the more, as he has been uſed at home, to 
thoſe Scenes of conjugal Felicity that do 
Honour to this Nation in the Senſe and Eſti- 
mation of all judicious Foreigners, in no leſs 
a Proportion than the many other Advan- 
tages we are ſo juſtly proud of. 


Non is it, indeed, a ſmall Happineſs that 
i notwithſtanding the Force of Cuſtom and 
Example, amidſt the abſurd, ſervile, and 
often pernicious Imitation of foreign Modes 
and Manners, that execrable one has not 


yet been OPER in any alarming Degree, 
| that 


lar, which contaminates more Countries 


663 


that it is ſtill confined to a very ſcanty Num? 
ber; and that theſe, luckily for the Public, are 


ſingled out, on that Account, as Objects of 


Abliorrence and Contempt, however exalted 


| their Station. 


Win ed the good Senſe for 1 0 5 
this Nation is ſo remarkably renowned, or 


vhether the Republican Form of our Govern- 
ment has hitherto proved moſt effectual in 
preventing it, is hard to tell. Both undoubt- 


edly have: But poſſibly more the latter Cauſe; 
as it is worthy of Obſervation that this avowed. 
' reciprocal Indifference in the connubial - 
Parties, is a Monſter that has ſeldom been 
known to exiſt in a truly democratical 


State. 


f PE the Greeks and Romans, Love. 


was always ſuppoſed to precede and accom- 
_ pany Marriage. This is meant of the virtuous 
and flouriſhing Times of thoſe celebrated 
Nations: Among the Romans, eſpecially, 
matrimonial Affection ſubſiſted ſo long, and 
in ſuch Repute, that nothing is better known 
than that we find but one ſingle Inſtance of a 
Divorce among them for the ſpace of Five 

— 


nnn 


0 


hundred Years ; ; an Incident the more re⸗ 


markable as the Roman Huſbands had the 


Priviledge of recurring to that Expedient when- 


ever they ſuſpected ill * from heir 
Wives. 5 


* no Man cite the Examples of Venice 
and Genoa, where the moſt infamous Practice 
prevails of Huſbands conſenting, as it were, 


openly to the almoſt legal Proſtitution of their 


Wives. Neither Venice nor Genoa are 


Republics, though they have aſſumed the 


Name. They are the worſt of Ariſtocracies; 


where a ſet of Hereditary Tyrants lord it 
over a ſpiritleſs Multitude, and by a Series of 
equally barbarous and deſpicable Politics, 
have ingroſſed every Department of the Ad- 


miniſtration, to the Excluſion of all other 
Individuals, however conſpicuous their 
Worth, or however ſerviceable their Abilities 


might . to the Public. 


us turn to Governments that merit 
the Denomination of Commonwealths, thoſe 
of Holland and Swiſſerland, for Inſtance; 
Countries which, though far from being the 


Favorites of Nature, are through the Induſtry 
. and 


1 
and Virtues of the inhabitants, the Seats of 
as much true Happineſs as any Nations ever 
enjoyed in the moſt delightful Situations that 
Climate or Soil car afford. Here we ſhall 
find the Ties of mutual Affection triumphant, 
and Infidelity between the Sekes held in its 
proper and merited Abhotrence. Here, in con- 
ſequence of this falutary Deteſtation, the 
Genius of domeſtic Felicity preſides in all its 
Glory ; and, if ſuch a Phraſe may be allowed, 
holds up a Mirror of Conviction to Mankind, 
that ſhews how much more it contributes to 
real Comforts and Pleaſures, than all thoſe 
empty Devices to render Life a mere Parade, 
which are the Boaſt and Glory of Nations 
more magnificent, e leſs fortunate, 


Tat Reaſon why virtuous 1 has a more 
diffuſive Exiſtence in States that are free, than 
in ſuch as are inſlaved, is that more Virtue 
is requiſite in the Eſtabliſhment, Cementing, 
and Preſervation of the former; whereas in 
the latter, Force alone i is the fundamental and 
ruling Principle, 


Hence, as good Qualities go generally 
together, and are naturally productive of each 
Yol Ih,  ___F- = 
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other, a republican Government will be more 
fertile in worthy Characters than a deſpotic 


One; where Obedience to the Sovereign being 
conſidered as the ſupreme Standard of perſonal 
Deſert, and every other Inſtance of Merit 
holding but a ſecondary Rank, it will too 
readily follow that from being implicitly 


on”, he will be implicitly * 


» 


Tavs when a Monarch, or which is the 


"fame, when the Rulers in ſuch a Conſtitution | 
addict themſelves to a Courſe of licentious 


Living, as it uſually happens where Men 
have no Bars cither of Shame or legal Re- 
ſtraint in their Way (which is always the 
Caſe of abſolute Maſters) their vicious 


Examples excite a much more general Imita- 
tion throughout the {laviſh Multitude, than 


the evil Preceden of Individuals can occaſion 


in a Common Wealth; where happily none 


are of Importance enough to influence the 
Manners of a whole People, while theſe 
retain that neceſſary Spirit of Watchfulneſs 
and Jealouſy of their principal Fellow Citi- 
zens, which diſdains to look upon them in 
any other ws than of that perfect Equality 


[RS 


41 


| which ought. ſo carefully to. be maintained 
in every eſſential Reſpect between all the Mem- 
bers of à free State. 


Cox juGAIL Attachment is a Virtue the 
more to be prized, as it is uſually the Foun - 
dation of the moſt perſevering, invincible 
Courage and Manlineſs, Qualities that have 


never forſaken a People that was noted for 


the other. An illuſtrious Proof of this may 
be adduced from the Behaviour of the Car- 
thaginians; a Nation no leſs renowned for 
the warm Affection they bore to their Wives 

and Families, than for that Intrepidity which 
was evidently the Reſult of it on ſo many 
remarkable Occaſions: And whoſe heroic For- 
titude in the latter Scenes of their agonizing 
Country, was inconteſtably due to that par- 


ticular Motive: The prodigious Exertions 


of Valour proceeding from which, have 
ſignally eterniſed the Memory of their Ruin, 
and rendered it leſs a matter of Triumph to 
thoſe. who effected it, than glorious to them- 
ſelves in the Eyes of impartial Poſterity. 


Fax different wis the Fall of thoſe Rivals 
whoſe Aggrandiſement was fo conſpicuouſly _ 


owing to their Deſtruction. After having, for 
| 5 x” the 
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the Courſe of Ages, enjoyed a Freedom and 


Reputation ariſing manifeſtly, in a great Mea- 


ſure, from the Prevalence among them of that 


Virtue their conquered Enemy had ſet them 


ſo noble an Example of, they gradually de- 
generated to the moſt ſcandalous Extreines 


in the oppoſite Vice; which, by diveſting them 
of that Reſpect for the Community ſo ſtrongly 
connected with and ſo powerfully inforced 
by the juſt and reaſonable Influence of do- 
meſtic Regards, introduced a general Corrup- 


tion of Manners, and accelerated the final 


Diſſolution of that conſtitutional Liberty 


which, as it was founded on the private Ex- 


cellence of Character in Individuals, could 
no longer ſubſiſt when deprived of that neceſ- 


[ary Support, 


Tavs the Virtues and the Vices of the 
married State are equally of the moſt im- 
mediate Conſequence to the Public, whoſe 
Happineſs or Miſery is fo cloſely and un- 
deniably allied with that of its conſtituent 


Members. Neither is it leſs clear that Felicity 
in this beſt, or worſt Situation of Life, de- 


pends moſt materially on the Form of Govern- 


ment we live under: As from the greater 


or 


, 


vor leſs Degree of Aſcendancy we are "My to, 

will be derived the more extenſive or reſtric- 
ted Conformity to thoſe flagitious Models to 
which Experience teaches that human Nature 
is ſo contagiouſly addicted. | 


| Goop Senſe alone is not a ſufficient Barrier 
to ſtop the Incurſion of pernicious Examples, 
The Spirit of the Conſtitution muſt alſo in- 
terfere. There is Senſe enough in France, 
in Italy, and elſewhere, to tell them how 
contemptible and infamous the Practices are 
of which they are ſo notoriouſly, and what 
is much worſe, ſo ſhameleſsly guilty. But 
the Grandees in thoſe Countries (who are 
commonly plunged in every kind of Luxury 
and Effeminacy) are Beings of too great a 


| Magnitude not to be ſet up as the Standards 


of all Propriety, and copied with the moſt 
deſpicable, Servility. Hence, as the Cuſtoms 
of the Court and its Dependants are conſidered 
as the completeſt Patterns, the nearer to 

which Men approach, the higher they raiſe 


themſelves above the Vulgar, this 1 | 


of the Community being held, in ſuch 
Parts, in the moſt abſurd Cans every 


| _ one endeavours to eſtrange himſelf from it by 


FS —_ 


* 
all pofiible Methods. Now Senfuality and 
Diffipation being the moſt eaſy and inviting, 


as well as the readieſt way of reſembling the 


Great, all who have it in their Power in- 
dulge in the fame Liberties; but principally 
J n themſelves to that Debauchery of 
the Mind which ſo peculiarly characteriſes 


5 the 8 Claſſes. 


Turs 1 of the Mind is the in- 
fallible Poiſon that radically deſtroys all Senſe 
of Honeſty and Magnanimity, as it compre- 
hands thoſe Vices that flow from a criminal 
Addiction to pleaſure joined to a ſettled De- 
termination to proſtitute every Talent for the 
Sake of enjoying Modifh Gratifications. 


Turns vices it may be aided have the 5 


more fatal Tendency, as they are often 
plauſibly diſguiſed under the Shelter of ſpe- 


cious Denominations, and i in the Eyes of the 


2 unthinking, appear more excuſable than ſuch | 


as operate a more perceptible and diſguſting | 


Effect. While, in fact, though they may be 
leſs perſonally detrimental to the guilty, 
| yet they are much more generally hurtful 


o the Public, by e the Uſe and 
| Spirit 


x: I 
Spirit of thoſe iniquitous Practices, which, 


when attended with Impunity and cb | 
ence, prepare an Entrance to the moſt fla- 


grant Enormities. 


Tis Perverſion of the Mind i is mh 1 
ſooner brought about than by a thoughtleſs 


Conformity to what is denominated, the way 
of the World; which by occaſioning a Re- 


laxation of the Principles inſtilled by Edu- 
cation, urges us by Degrees, to a total Deſer- 
tion of all Rules, excepting thoſe of Vogue 
and Faſhion; and to deem nothing good or 
bad but as it coincides with, or deviates from 
the Conduct of thoſe whom our Puſillani- 
Pry „ with the Title of our n b 
Tuvs while connubial Affection is maſks 
ſhionable among the Great, it quickly 
becomes the Slight and Jeſt of the inferior 
Claſſes in thoſe flaviſh Countries; and thus 
Individuals, from loſing the Habit of domeſ- 
tic Attachments, fall imperceptibly into an 
Indifference for every kind of indearing Con- 


nection. For when once the Ties of Love are 


a looſened, thoſe of Friendſhip are ſoon apt to 
give way: It being a Truth exemplified by 
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too many Precedents to ſuffer any Doubt, that 
Inconſtancy in the firſt is ſeldom accom- 


Panied by Sincerity ir in the laſt. 


Hence a Liſtleſſneſs and Unconcern * 


commonly prevail for what is moſt deſerving 


of Predilection and Eſteem and hence thoſe 
Objects that ought from their Nature to afford 
the moſt rational Delight, the Pleaſures of 
Home, are diſcarded to make Room for Paſ- 


times that contribute much more to diſſipate 


and confuſe the Mind, 328 to give it Eaſe 


| and Recreation. 


Bur the oe Conſequence of this intel- 


| lechual Corruption is that ſelfiſh Subſerviency 


to Power, in the utmoſt Depravity of the 
Meaning, which ſettles ſo deeply as to be- 


come the only Motive able to excite their 


Activity, in any Emergency of a public 
Nature; and induces them, at the ſame 
Time, to exert it in the meaneſt Endeavours 


to pleaſe tyrannic Superiors, by every Species 


of Adulation and baſe Compliance with their 


capricious Injunctions, in order to preſerve 
that footing of Regard and Notice from them, 
which, in ſuch a Government, is abſolutely 


neceffary to confer an Individuals an Air of 


|» mak and — " 2 Wy 
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We are not, therefore, to be furprifed 
that Patriotiſm (that comprehenſive Benevo- | 
lence which includes in our own, the Wel- 
fare of every Member of the Community) 
ſhould ſo rarely be admitted, if ſuch a Phraſe 
may be hazarded, to the Privilege of Denizen, 
in a State immerſed in that Degeneracy of 
Sentiments which excludes, and-in a manner, 
annihilates the natural Efficacy, of even the 
moſt potent and coercive Ties; for how is it 
poſſible that a Man who feels not for all that is 
neareſt to him, for all that renders private 
Life deſireable, ſhould 3 any Concern 
for the Public. | | 


As Republican ' Governiniaitil for the 
Reaſons above aſſigned, afford much more 
numerous Inſtances of matrimonial Honour 
and Happineſs than others, they are, in conſe- 
quence, much more fertile in Patriots; the 
greateſt of whom have been produced in 
Republicks, and ever been conſpicuouſly re- 
markable, at the fame Time, for the conju- 
gal Virtues, which are uſually the Forerunners 
or Concomitants of all others. 
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SockArxs, the Patriot of Mankind, rather 


' than of Greece, was a moſt excellent Huf 
band. The laſt Brutus, Aﬀociate of Caſſius 


in aſſerting the Roman Cauſe, was a pattern 
of * T enderneſs. 


Wert were, in modern Times, that heroic 


N Champion of Swiſſerland, the celebrated 
William Tell: The great Barnevelt in Hol- 
land: And in France, the laſt Aﬀertor of 


French Liberty againſt the Uſurpations of 


the Court, during the Minority of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, the illuſtrious Brouſſel, 
whom Voltaire undervalues with ſo much 
Injuſtice and Impropriety. Such alſo was in 


our Country, that Mirror of Honeſty and 
Difintereſtedneſs, as well as of the moſt 


ſplendid Abilities, the truly noble Sir William 
Temple, who retained his Integrity in the 


midſt of a Court that was in its Time, the 
Center of Diſſoluteneſs and Profligacy, that 
of our Charles the Second, a Prince more 


abandoned to Voluptuouſneſs than even his 
Cotemporary of France the aforementioned 


Lewis; and who ſtrove no leſs to follow his 
Foot-ſteps 1 in the Eſtabliſhment of n 


in this * 


FROM 


C78 3 
From the preceding Remarks a Reflection 
_ obviouſly ariſes, which every Man who aſpires 

at the Title of Patriot ought to bear ingraven 
in his Mind, that the more Libertiniſm 
in the Marriage State gains Ground in a 
free Nation, the nearer it approaches to the 
| Downfall of its Liberty; an Afﬀertion we 

| need not go further to illuſtrate by the moſt 
glaring Proofs, than the laſt cited ÆEra. 


LET anyone examine the public and private 
Tranſactions of that infamous Reign; he will 


find an alarming Licentiouſneſs of Manners 


flowing faſt from the Head to its Members. 
From the King, a Man of no Principle, to his 
Courtiers, who ſoon loſt theirs. From the 
Court, whence all Senſe of Virtue and Decency 
was almoſt baniſhed, to the Bulk of the 

People; among whom a viſible Depravity 
was daily increaſing. We may appeal to the 
theatrical Compoſitions of that Time for an 
Evidence what Sort of Morals were then 
countenanced. Compoſitions which, however 
replete with Wit and Fancy, diſplay ſuch a 


, Picture of the manners of our Anceſtors, as it 


— to be wiſhed their Deſcendants may 
never 


never afford any Paris for a * of 
on the Scene. 


ur the Nation was thus, * the 1 
ample of its Sovereign, running, as it were, 
the Race of Debauchery, both he and his 
Miniſters were ſtudying how to avail them- 
ſelves of this flagitious Diſpoſition, by en- 

deavouring to bring expeditiouſſy to Maturity, 
the moſt iniquitous Deſigns againſt its Liber- 
ties. And had his Succeſſor carried on the 
Attack againſt theſe alone, he moſt probably 
would have ſucceeded; as the Minds of Men, 
through a long Courſe of Degeneracy, were 
become ſo debaſed, that nothing but an At- 

tempt to overturn their Religion (the laſt 
Thing that human Nature will ſuffer) could 
have rouzed them from that lethargic In- 
difference for, and Oblivion of the Common 
Weal, which are ever the ſure Effects of "i 


Vicious, en Life. 


| Ws may onde this Subject of the faſhi- 
onable Infidelity ſubſiſting in France between 
fo many Huſbands and Wives, with obſerving 
that notwithſtanding ſome may be apt, in 


the Levity of their Heart, to treat it as a 
Matter 


(7) 


Matter rather 80 Gaiety and tein 3 
as an Object demanding the moſt ſerious 
Reflections, it can appear no ſuch Trifle in 
the Scale of ſound Reaſoning. It is a Faſhion 
(if ſo ſoft a Name is applicable to ſo ſcanda- 
lous a Vice) pregnant with ſuch infinite 
Miſchief to Society, that it behoves every one. 
to lend his Aſſiſtance in expoling thoſe equally 
dangerous and ignominious Conſequences that 
neceſſarily flow from the ſhameful and cri- 
minal Connivence, and it may almoſt be ſaid 
Toleration, it too openly meets with in ſome 
Countries; where, through the moſt unac- 
. countable Infatyation, they ſeem to have 
forgot that no Species of Wickedneſs ſtrikes 
more directly at the Root of all human Hap- 
pineſs: That excluſive of its immediate Ef- 
fect, the Deſtruction of domeſtic Tranquil- 
lity, and the Introduction of Anarchy and 
Confuſion into Families, it is the Source of 
the moſt irreconcilable, and often the moſt 
fatal Enmities, and naturally produces the 
moſt dreadful Cataſtrophes in private Life. 
That whenever it gets Footing, and grows 
| habitual in any Country, it breeds Diffidence 
and Suſpicion between Individuals, and is 
OY the greateſt Obſtruction to 
7 
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Friendſhip, from the Fear and Jealouſy we 
are liable to entertain of thoſe who have con- 
ſtant Opportunities to abuſe the Privileges 
annexed to it. That it baniſhes all Delicacy 


of Sentiment, and utterly extinguithes that 


Reſpe& for the fair Sex which is founded 


on the Opinion of their Honour and Virtue; 


of which, when the Violation is no longer 


reputed diſgraceful among Men, it ſeldom 
remains an Object of Conſequence , among 


the Women. That, in ſhort, by extirpating 


the moſt effectual motive for reciprocal At- 
tachment and Regard, it annihilates the eſſen- 


tial Felicity of Love; and by extendin g our De- 
ſires and Paſſions, and the Hope of gratifying 
them, indiſcriminately to all, it eradicates 
the nobleſt Refinements that dignify the hu- 
man Syſtem, and throws all the received 


Ideas of civiliſed Nature into their primary - 


Chaos and Confuſion. 


CHAP. 


Tl. 
CHAP. XII. 
T H E French, though great Travellers, 


are not ſo from that native Inclination 
to ſee and ſpeculate, which carries ſo many 


Engliſh Gentlemen abroad. Intereſt alone 
is the Allurement which calls forth, in ſuch 
Swarms, over every Part of Europe, thoſe 


Frenchmen whoſe Talents and Induſtry meet 
not with ſufficient Encouragement at Home. 
A Circumſtance that often happens, much 
leſs from an overſtock of Population, (as 


ſome of the Admirers and Partiſans of 
France affect to inſinuate) than from a Bar- 
renneſs of Occupation and Buſineſs, and 
the many other oppreſſive Conſquences of an 


arbitrary Government. Of this, however, 


moſt of the French who are ſettled and have 


proſpered in other Countries are not, from 


an abſurd Partiality for whatever relates to 


their own, in the leaſt prone to complain 


with any violent Degree of Bitterneſs; and 


are, indeed, apt enough to ſay nothing, 


any more than of the Neceſſity that drove 
them out of their Country; which, if one 


were to believe many of them, they only 


quitted from Motives of Curioſity to view 
other Parts, | 
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Bur allowing for that national Foible of 
Vanity which leads almoſt every French- 
man to vent himſelf occaſionally in theſe 
harmleſs Effuſions of Self- importance, their 
Ingenuity and Application render them fully 
dieſerving of that Protection and Encourag- 
ment they meet with every where; and it 
ſhould to be noticed to their Honour, that 
they among them who thus become volun- 
tary Exiles, are very far from being the 
leaſt meritorious Members of the Community 
they have left, and often prove as worthy 
and uſeful as any in that N tl have 
choſen to reſide. OR +. 


T nz Countries whither the numerous 
Emigrators from France moſt uſually ſteer 
their Courſe, are England and Holland, the 

two States with whom the political Inter- 
. courſe of their Court is the leaſt friendly. 
poſſibly, among other Cauſes, on Account 
of their being the ready Receptacle of all 
thoſe French Subjects whoſe Diſcontents ariſ- 
ing from religious Conſiderations, or the 
Difficulty of ſubſiſting comfortably at Home, 
excite them to take Refuge in theſe Seats 
of Freedom; in which they promiſe them- 


ſelves, with ſo much Reaſon, a more ample 
oak 


(. 8 ) 
| Recompence for their Labour, and a greater 
Security for the Privileges of human Na- 
ture, than it is poſſible to enjoy in F rance; : 
where, notwithſtanding the Neceſſity of 
giving Countenance to Arts and Manufse- 
tures, their Profeſſors, though in many Re- 
ſpects highly incouraged, are occaſionally 
taught, by flagrant Inſtances of Injuſtice 
and Tyranny, that perſonal Safety and 
Property. are but precarious Bleſſings, while 
unſupported by that only ſolid Founda- 
tion of the Subjects Nee the Spirit of 
Liberty reſting on the Confidence placed in 
the W of the Laws. 


Ir is fomarkable that the French who have 
retired in Holland, and their Deſcendants, are 
much longer in wearing away thelr national 
Cuſtoms and Notions than thoſe who have 
ſettled in England, and always retain the 


Uſe of their native Tongue, which here is 
forgot in the ſecond Generation. The Rea» 


ſon is, doubtleſs, the ſtronger political Aver- 
fion our Nation entertains for the French; 
which renders their Engliſh Poſterity leſs 
fond of preſerving what may remind them of 
an Extraction wherein the Principles theß 
Vor. II. © 0 ©. 7 RR 
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have imbibed from their Education have 
taught them not to glory; while, on the 


contrary, that Antipathy not prevailing fo 
powerfully in Holland, occaſions a much 
more general Retention of the Language and 
Manners of Anceſtors, whoſe Country is even 
held .in ſome Degrec of 28 as well as 
of Ave. 5 


Iralr is 2 Come with which the 


| Connections of French Individuals are leſs 


frequent; partly from the ſmaller Influx of 
its Inhabitants among them, and partly from 


the little Eſteem in which they are had in 


France. 


SpAlN is alſo in the ſame Predicament; 
notwithſtanding the Conſanguinity of the 
two Royal Houſes; which has not been able 
to remove that Diſlike and Prejudice the 


French and Spaniards mutually mY” to- 
wards each other. 


We Germans are a People whom the 


French greatly prefer to either of the two 


former; not on Account of their originating 


from them, (as m— Trace of Similarity on 


that 


I. 


that fcofe is obliterated) but from the good 
Opinion they juſtly cheriſh of theit — 
and Candour. 


Tur Swiſs too, ire 4 Nation whoſe Probity 
and excellent Character, in all Reſpects, 
procures them the higheſt Reputation and 
Credit in France; where they poſſeſs Im- 
munities and Privileges which render their 7 
Condition there, preferable to that even of 
the N atives themſelves. | 


| 1 f is voz theſe two laſt, aud two firſt 
Nations, the French who have quitted theit 
Country have principally diſtributed them- 
ſelves, to the no ſmall Emolument of their 
hoſpitable Receivers; whoſe friendly Treat. . 
ment has been rewarded with every Benefit 


that can accrue to a State; from a freſh Supply _ 


_ of induſtrious Inhabitants perfectly converſant 
in all thoſe Arts that conſtitute the Happineſs 

of Society; and who were, it is well known, 
the primitive Eſtabliſhers of many of thoſe 

Branches in Trade and Manufactures that 
make at preſent ſo capital a Figure in ſome 
of the Countries to which they withdrew. _ 
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„ 
Tun among the French who can any 
ways afford to remain at Home, are feldom 
deſirous of going abroad; and to whatever 


Degree of Extravagance an Engliſhman is apt 
to carry the Idea of his Country's Superiority | 


to all others, a French Man at leaſt equals 


him in the Veneration he expreſſes for his, 
Il weſt qu une France et un Paris, there is but 


one France and one Paris, is a laying in the 
Mouth of every French Man; who is fully 
| fatisfied that the Merit of France, and of the 


French, outweighs in every Coenſideration 


that of every other Country and every. other 
People. IM 


Tuis is ſo unqueſtionably true, that when 
a French Man would praiſe any other Part 
of the World, he does it by a gracious 
Compariſon with his own; and if a Compli- 


ment is intended to a Foreigner, the French 


imagine they cannot pay him a greater than 


by comparing him to themſelves. The cele- 


brated Mademoiſelle de I'Enclos, in a Letter 
wherein ſhe had occaſion to mention an 
Engliſh Lady, whom ſhe much admired, 
ſtiles her toute Frangoiſe, quite a French 
Woman; and thus it is to this Day with 
them 
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them all: They are convinced * when that 


has been ſaid of any one, nothing elſe need be 


added in his Commendation. 


W1THouT meaning to detract from the 
Reality of their national Worth, which is. 


undoubtedly eminent, no unprejudiced Perſon 
will deem it unjuſt to deny them any eſſential 
Superiority over the Engliſh, on whom they 
are peculiarly prone to criticiſe, but ſtill in a 


manner that almoſt perſuades one they are 
ſenſible we are rather ſucceſsful Rivals in 
the Career of Genius and Glory; for they 


allow us unanimouſly the ſecond Place to 
themſelves; nay many of them go farther; 
while, at the ſame Time, the Literati of other 
Countries converſant in our Language and 
well read in its Productions, ſcruple not, in 
—_—_ to pronounce in our Favour r againſt 


1 by the ſame Rule as Themiſtocles 
claimed the Supereminence over all the Grecian 


Captains, that of each one ranking him next 
to himſelf, may not the Engliſh challenge 


| the Right of Precedence from the French, 
G 3 : " Yn 
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granting them the Second Place, and other | 
Nations granting them the WR 


Is we even oa the Senſe of Antiquity, 


we ſhall find the Romans declaring 1 in favour 


of the Inhabitants of this Iſland in Preference 
to thoſe of Gaul. The P aſſage in Tacitus 


| Importive of this Meaning has indeed, been 
| trained by a French Writer of Eminence 
Into a Compliment from the Roman Gover- 


nor to thoſe over whom he preſided; but there 


is no clear and poſitive Reaſon why it ſhould 
be interpreted in that manner, which is 


evidently far-fetched and ſuppoſititious, while 
the Expreſſion is clear and in no o wile liable to 
Ambiguity, 


© a « 'v 
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CHAP. XLII. 


OTwiTHSTANDING the French are ſo 
generally prone to arrogate an univerſal 
= Shy over all Nations, yet they are 
always ready to acknowledge the particular 
Merit of Individuals in any Country, and even 
to beſtow the moſt laviſh Praifes on every 
Work of Genius or Monument of Art that is 
produced any where. But till there is a Re- 
ſervation in their Encomiums, however ample 
and magnificent. Still they imagine a ſuper- 
lative and unequalled Degree of Perfection 
attends the fimilar Exertions of Capacity 
exhibited among themſcives. | 


Tarers 1 in Truth, no Province wherein 
human Abilities are diſplayed that is excepted 
from theſe French Claims: In the ſame 

Manner as their Politics have long been aiming, 

not at Univerſal Monarchy, which is a mere 

Chimæta, but at a boundleſs, undue Influ- 

ence and Aſcendancy in every Court and State, 

by labouring to eſtabliſh a great Belief and 
Dread of their Power, ſo they would, ex- 
tend every where the Perſuaſion that they 
8 + are 
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1 are the moſt accompliſhed, moſt expert, and 
molt intelligent of any People; and preſcribe 
the Laws of Wit, Elegance, Taſte, and 


| Knowledge in all the various Departments 
where intellectual or manual r can 


| pollibly be concerned. 


| Hence that Parade wah had "=P men- 
| 08 their Monarch, their Court, their Mini- 
ſters, their Generals, their Armies, in. ſhort 
| Whatever has any Relation with, or can in 
any Light contribute to national Grandeur. 
Hence that Profuſion of ſplendid Epithets and 
Ideas flowing from the Pens of all their Wri- 
ters, ever ſince the Days of Lewis the Four- - 
teenth, under whom the Mode began of con- 
fidering themſelves as the Terror and Envy, 
as well as the Example of all Europe : And 
\ whoſe Reign they deem the moſt glorious of 
any that ever fell to the Lot of a King, without 
refleQing that the Succeſſes he obtained in his 
| Beginnings were intirely owing to the Diſunion 
of ſome, the Indolence of others, but chiefly 
to the diſordered and ruinous Situation that 
Enemy was in, over whom only he may 
properly be ſaid to have triumphed; Spain 


7 * felt 9 the * of 
his 
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wk Ambion which was rather odious than 
formidable to his other Neighbours, Even the 
Dutch, when they were driven to Deſperation, 
became an Overmatch for all his Politics and 
Power, though the firſt were under the 
Guidance of a Colbert, a Lionne, a Louvois - 
in the Cabinet, and the latter under the Con- 
duct of a Turenne, a Cande, a ane 
in the F eld. 


Tas French are to this Hour, weak enough | 
to be proud of thoſe Events that were the leaſt 
glorious and important either to himſelf or 
to his Realm; and cite with the utmoſt Exul- 
tation, what they call his Trophies over Genoa 
and Algiers; as if bombarding a Neſt of Py- 
rates, and forcing an inconſiderable Republic 
to Submiſſion, were Feats of great Might * 
Proweſs. | 


In the pacific, Inglorious Reigh of our 
James the Firſt, an Engliſh Fleet performed 
as much on the Coaſt of Barbary, without our 
Nation's deſiring the World to eſteem it any 
ſtupendous Tranſaction; and in the Days of 
the ambitious Lewis himſelf, Cromwell had 


eſtabliſhed the 88 and Dread of our 
naval 


90) 
naval Power in a Degree hs ſhould: have 
taught the French more Modeſty, when 
they recollected with what a Stile of Au- 
thority and Command our Fleets had lorded 
it, not over the petty Sea-ports of Africa, 
nor the Shores of a defenceleſs State, but 
throughout the whole Mediterranean; over 
the Shores of Italy, of Spain, of Portugal, 
of France itſelf; acting every where with a 
Spirit ſtill greater than the Force they had 
to ſupport i it; and carrying into refiſtleſs Exe- 
eution the Dictates of that imperious Ruler, 
to whoſe invincible Pride no Crown, no Na- 
tion, ever paid more Homage and Deference 
than France did, in the midſt of ViQories 
and Advantages, on every Side, that had 
raiſed it to a Situation of national Strength 
it has never ſince experienced... 5 


Bur what is 3 deſerving of At. 
tention, is that, towards the Cloſe of his 
Reign, when in Conſequence of an Artiele 
in the Pacification of Utrecht, the Demoli- 
tion of the Fortifications and Harbour of 
Dunkirk was to take Place, the Inhabitants 
of this Town, conſpicuouſly known to be 
his favourite Subjects, were yet ſuffered by 
. mim 
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$ him to ſupplicate i in Form for Mercy at t the 
Court of England: A Fact which, though 

it has not been trumpeted forth by any 
of our Writers, throws the moſt humi- 
liating Light on the Memory of a Prince 


ſo. hau — and overbearing, whenever he 
; dures me that Character. r 


IIS Affectation of annexing Pomp and 

Praiſe to all his Proceedings infects the Page 
of all F rench Authors, from the meaneſt 
and moſt inſignificant to thoſe who have 
done the higheſt Honour to his Age and 
Country, Even the great Boſſuet not ſel- 
dom deſcends from the Sublimity that charac- 
teriſes his Writings, in order to aſſume the 
degrading Fart of a en Panegagte. 


| Ne1THER ſhould it be forgotten that the 
Title of Great was given to and accepted by 
him long before his Death, and at a Time 
when he muſt have been conſcious it could 
proceed from no other Cauſe than the Ser- 
vility and Adulation of his Subjects, as he 
had neither in his public nor private Capa- 
city, done any Thing extraordinary enough 
to merit ſuch an Appellation: A fe Inſtitu- 
„% e tions 


„„ 
tions in Favour of Learning, and ſome not 
very expenſive Gratifications conferred on 
Perſons of Merit in the litterary World, 
= |: though Deeds worthy of Applauſe, were 
4 far from adequate to thoſe Claims of Glory 
| | and Renown his Admirers have thought 
him intitled to; and of which his too viſibte 
Approbation derogates, in no ſmall Degree, 

from the good Senſe and Diſcernment of 

which he is aſſerted to have _ ſo _—_ 


2 Share. | 


AN Author, whoſe Warmth of Attach. - 
ment, not to ſay Partiality to his Memory is 
unqueſtionable, and who has employed his 
Eloquence ( a Talent wherein he is inferior 

to none) in illuſtrating his Perſon, and Times, 
many Years before he probably foreſaw this 
Subject would ever employ his Pen, inadver- 
tently dropped an Expreſſion that ſhewed he 
did not view, at that Period, his future Hero 
with an Admiration, or rather a Prepoſſeſſion, 
equal to that which has ſince impelled him 
to bequeath to Poſterity ſo „ eee * 


Picture of that Prince. 


i 88. 
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Tux Expreſſion alluded to is that very : 


remarkable one in the Letters on the Eng- 
liſh Nation by Voltaire, wherein, ſpeaking 
of the reſpective Encouragements given to 
Literature in France and England, he men- 
tions the Renown acquired by Lewis the 


Fourteenth as ariſing principally from his 
Munificence in ſuch Inſtances; and concludes 


with theſe memorable Words, cette Inmor- 


« talite ne lui a pas cout? deux cens mille Li- 


« ores par An. this Immortality did not 


coſt him two hundred thouſand Livres, not- 


Ten thouſand Pounds ſterling a Year. 


A LIKE Strain of F laitery to the Throne 
has continued ever fince, and probably will 


never end till their Conſtitution alters: An 


Event to which ſuch a Debaſement of their 
Underſtanding certainly will not contribute; 
as nothing tends more directly and forcibly 


to keep a People in the moſt laviſh Sub- 


jection, than this abſurd Proſtitution of Truth, 
in the falſe, unmerited Praiſes continually 
offered up where the very Reverſe is mani- 
feſtly due: but where, through Fear, Vena- 
 hity, and the many other Motives that govern 


the puſillanimous and the corrupt, Candour 
T6 0 
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and Veracity are condemned to Silence, of 
appear Wy - in Diſguiſe. . 


IN rity to this Humour, the French, 
unable to go further in their Compliments 
to his Succeſſor, and unwilling to make 
them leſs than thoſe his Predeceſſors had 
been honoured with, thought proper, not 
long after he had attained to Vears of Matu- 
rity, and had ingaged in bis firſt and only 
proſperous War (that which broke out on 
the Death of the laſt King of Poland but 
one, and was begun on the Side of France 
by the taking of Philipſburg) to confer upon 
him the Title of Invincible, an Epithet which, 
indeed, never became popular, but was never- 
theleſs adopted by Numbers of the Court 
Dependants, and became very common in 
Print. Rollin himſelf does not diſdain the 
Uſe of it in the Performances he gave to the 
Public about that Time; and his Modeſty 
and excellent Underſtanding could not pre- 
ſerve him from an Infatuation that ſeems 
epidemical among the F rench, that of extoll- 
ing their Sovereign for every Virtue it were 
to be wiſhed he = | 


Tuis 


(7 5 


Tals is a Maxim of no recent Standing 
with them. Lafontaine, one of the moſt 
agreeable Writers that ever Nature produced 
for the Entertainment and Inſtruction of 
Mankind, mentions it as an Obſervance to 


which the higheſt Attention ought always to 


be paid, and begins one of his Fables by aſſert- 


ing that on ne peut trop louer trois cbeſes, 


Dien, ſon Roi, et ſa Maitreſſe, Three Things 


can never be too much praiſed, God, our 


King, and our Miſtreſs. 


AN Engliſhman, 3 may be per- | 
mitted to ſay that Kings ought never to be 


1 


praiſed unleſs they deſerve it. In which Caſe 


the leſs Fulſomneſs finds Admittance in the 


Compliments paid to their good Deeds, the 
more of Credit they obtain from the judi- 
cious, the only Part of Society of whoſe 
favourable Opinion the truly Senſible and 
the truly Great can be deſirous. 5 


SoM, indeed, have fancied that by cnet; 


mending Princes for their imaginary Quali- 


ties, the Conſciouſneſs and Shame of their 


Deficiency will excite their Endeavours to 


acquire them, But they who reaſon in this 
| Manner 


„ 


Manner may be referred to the invariable 
Concurrence of Facts, which unanſwerably 
teſtify that were this an effectual Method of . 
curing Princes of their Vices, the worſt of 
them ought to have been the beſt; as none, 
during their Lives, have met with more A- 
dulation than thoſe whom Hiſtory * 
in the blackeſt Colours. 


IT is no leſz true than fatal that when 
Applauſe is promiſcuouſly given to ſuch as 
have no Right to it, as well to thoſe who 
have, the moſt cogent Motive to deſerve it 
is taken away; as the Proſpect of a particu- 
lar Diſtinction, that powerfulleſt of all In- 
centives to a lofty Mind, is deſtroyed, and 
nothing left but that Equality from which 
the Deſire of emerging is the Principle and 
Foundation of all heroic Actions. 


Ox may, however, without deviating from 
Truth, take reſpectful Notice of their pre- 
ſent Sovereign, whoſe perſonal Mildneſs and 
Humanity have juſtly indeared him to his 
| Subjects, and procured him an Appellation 
more ſuitable to the Events of his. Reign 
than the former, the Title of bien aim 


the well ns conferred upon him 2 
is 


6 


his Recovery from an IIlneſs, during which 


the univerſal Sollicitude of his People proved 


how dear he was to them. A Title that 


does him certainly more Honour than the 
former, not only from the greater Propriety, 


but from the ſuperior Value of it; ſince 


they who may have the beſt Claim to that 
of Invincible are, from the Viciſſitude of 
Things, liable to loſe it in an Inſtant; while 


neither Proſperity can add * nor * 
detract from the other. 
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* 1 p. XL. 


"HE French, in cheie Allowances of 
Merit to the Engliſh Nation, raiſe it by 


f Nudied Gradation above the Level of all 
others, and juſt to a ſingle Degree below 


their own: An Inſtance whereof, among 


many, is that of military Courage, a Quality 
which, in their Opinion, ſubſiſts among 
them in the ſupremeſt Meafure of Perfec- : 


tion. 


Tuus they have defined Fey” appreciated | : 


it with that peculiar Nicety which charac- 
teriſes the various Judgments they form of 


their Neighbours, In the Germans it is ra- 
ther an Abſence of Fear, or a heavy Inſen- 
ſibility of Danger. In the Spaniards, a Per- 
ſeverance and Steadineſs of Reſolution in pur- 
ſuing what they have begun. In the Ita- 
lians, a Fertility of Genius in diſcovering 


the weak Side of an Enemy, and concealing 


their own; and in improving every Oppor- 
tunity by Artifice and Stratagem. In the 


' Engliſh, an Intrepidity of Soul that fees and 


incounters all Difficulties. But in themſelves, 


2 Spirit of determinate Valour, acting by Rule, 


and | 


4 


4 n diſtant from Raſhneſs and Tims | 
he; 


"Jha, Notions of our Courage, as appears 
6 ſome of their Writers, are not, however, 
quite uniform. Sometimes it is a, Ferocity 
of Nature, like that of carnivorous Animals 
who delight in Scenes of Blood. Thus 
Flechier repreſents it, in his celebrated fune- 
ral Oration on Marſhal Turenne: Where, 
ſpeaking. of the Victory he -obtained-over the” _ 
Spaniſh, Army near Dunkirk, through the 
Aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, he ſays of theſe 
qu ujue FÞerocite natureile acharncit ſures. 
Vaincus, we have no Word in our Language 7 
of adequate Energy with acharnait, Which 
the Orator has ſelected to deſcribe the Savage 
Eagerneſs with which our native Ferocityx 
prompted us to deal Deſtruction among the. 
vanquiſhed, | * 8 515 


3828 21-46 3 O72 OSS 

; Yor ans in his Poem on the Battle of 

Fontenoi, confers the ſame Epithet on Eng- 
Iſh Courage, in that well known Line /z 


Ferocitè le cede d la Vertu, Ferocity yields to ö 
Virtue, But, as if he was conſcious of a | 


Miſrepreſentation, and. yet averſe totally to 
| H 2 | 1 1 retract 


0). 

retract his Words, he politely adds a Note in 
the Margin, excepting from the Imputation 
of Ferocity the whole Corps of Engliſh Offi- 
cers, who ſays he, ſont auf genereux que les 
| Netres, are as generous (humane is the mean- 
ing) as ours; the poor Soldiers it ſeems were 
not fo much worth his Attention. 


| Mons1zur Duc os, an ingenious and able 
Writer, is not leſs guilty of Prejudice in his 
elegant Hiſtory of Lewis the Eleventh of 
France; which he begins by ſaying the 
Victory at Poitiers was won by Engliſh Deſ- 
perateneſs over French Valour, ou la Valeur 
Frangoiſe ceda aux Deſeſpoir des Anglais: 
Words that fully prove he had not conſidered | 
attentively enough the Behaviour of the 
_ Engliſh, and the Conduct of their illuſtrious. 
Commander on that memorable Day: 
_ Wherein the cool Generalſhip of the one, 
and the amazing Reſolution of the others, 
are obvious to all en Readers. 


Tun only French 3 who ſeems: to 
have truly underſtood and deſcribed that 
Species of Bravery belonging to our Country- 
men is Orleans, the Jeſuit; who treating of 

| —_ : our. 


* 


( 101 ) 
our Civil Wars in the Reign of our Charles 
the Firſt, has theſe remarkable Words, La 


Guerre ſefit vi vement ſelon le Genie de la Nation, 


bruſque, impetueuſe, donnant peu d I Art et de- 
cidant tout par des Batailles, ou Fon fait plus 
de cas du Nombre et dela Vigueur des Combat- 
tans que de la Science des Capitaines, the War 
was waged with the vigorous Spirit pe- 
culiar to that Nation; whoſe bold, impetuous 


Diſpoſition pays but little Regard to Military 


Artifice, and decides all by ſet Battles, where the 


Number and Courage of the Men are more 


valued than the Skill of their Commanders. 


As War is a Departraaint hal the 
French eſteem themſelves the Inſtructors of 
all Nations, it was thought neceſſary to ex- 


patiate the longer on that Quality which is 


the Foundation of all Military Glory, per- 
ſonal Valour, in the Science of exerting 


Which, with the completeſt. Propriety, they 
imagine no people are comparable to them: 


With how much Juſtice they challenge this 


Supremacy let others determine. Suffice it 


here that their Pretenſions have been ſtated, 
and the reſpective Ideas they entertain of the 
ſeveral European Nations 1 in this Matter. 


Hz . 


„ 


CHAP. XLIV. 


TN the mean Time the F pz not only 
tax the Engliſh with a Ferociouſneſs in 
the Field, bog carry their Accuſations into 
our private Quarrels betwen Individuals; which 
however, may with the greateſt Truth be 
affirmed to bz much more harmleſs in gene- 
ral among the Engliſh, than any Nation upon 

Earth. A, bloody Noſe, or a black Eye, 
are uſually the worſt Conſequences of a Fray 
among the inferior Sort in England; while 
abroad, the moſt atrocious Murders are often 


4: 7 00g on the ſlighteſt Occ 
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Ar. were an invidious Taſk to enumerate the 
many Countries where theſe Enormities are 
daily practiſed, and where the Guilty mect 
with an Impunity but ill agreeing with that 
Character of Humanity which thoſe Nations 
aſſume to. themſelves in Preference 8; 
and where, it may he added, Religion itſelf is 
in a manner perverted, and made conducive 
to the Protection and Incouragement of 
Crimes, by the Shelter a Church, or a Cloyſter, 
or even the Threſhold of either Add: : Nay, 


in ſome Places, where even | the 9335 laying 
Hold 


(103) 


Hold or Touch us a Prieſt's, or a Noble's 


Garment becomes an immediate Safeguard 
to the vileſt Murderer. 


Wr have no ſuch Sanctuaries of Iniquity 
in England. And though, from the native 
Manligeſs and bold Spirit of our common 5 
People, their Altercations are frequently at- 
tended with Trials of bodily Strength and 
Dexterity, yet we very ſeldom hear of a op 
de Couteau, a Stab with a Knife, being given 


hf + Wwe 4 


| whole natural Inclination to Mildneſs i is "viſible 
in that Sollicitude they all expreſs to ſee what 
is called fair Play between the Combatants. 
Very different is this from what is ſeen 
abroad; where, on the ariſing of a Broil, 
every Body retires, leſt they ſhould be forced 
legally to interfere in a Scene they are con- 
ſcious bids fair to be fatal, from the bloody 
| Diſpoſition of the Parties concerned. 


chu rv one may impartially aver, is no 
national Vice of the Engliſh, and the French 
are very culpable in attributing it to us. 
Though not they alone, but their Southern 
Neighbours join in the Imputation; and a- 
H 4 ſeribe 


(61040 


1 the the Cauſe of it to our feeding ſo much 

on Fleſh Meat, which they pretend fills us 
with ſanguinary Humours and a dark atrabi- 
| lious per. 


Bor Facts are the beſt Arguments in our 
Favour; and as Aſſaſſinations are much more 
[ common, and much leſs in Horror among 

them, it is a moſt audacious and molt into- 
lerable Preſumption to lay that to our Charge, . 
of which they are guilty themſelves in a 
Degree that ſuffers not the leaſt Idea of Com- 
pariſon, | 


Tur Eepcedes of "ES Warmth ; is juf- 
tifiable on this Occaſion, when we reflect : 
on the unjuſt Uſage our Character often 
meets with on this Account from pre judiced 
Foreigners; who ſcem to forget that exe- 
crable Practice of private, hidden Revenge 
which prevailed ſo ſhockingly in Italy at the 
End of the Fifteenth, and the Beginning of 
the Sixteenth Century: When the moſt in- 
ſidious Barbarities became, as it were, the 
Vogue; and Enmity and Rancour had daily 
Recourſe to Poiſon or the Dagger: Enor- 
mities that found their way into France, 
and 


(105) 


and were not uncommon in Spain and the 


Low Countries, during a e Part of the ' 


ſixteenth n, 


Nornixc of this Nature was then known 
in England; and tho' religious Fury lighted 


up ſome Fires in Smithfield, they were but 
Sparks when we compare them with the 


dreadful Conflagrations that were blafing 


abroad: Where one of thoſe infernal Com- 
miſſioners of Deſtruction the Duke of Alva 
(a Delegate intirely worthy: of his Maſter 


Philip the Second of Spain) had the daring 


Inhumanity to boaſt, in open Court, that he 
had been the Butcher of no leſs than Eighteen 
| thouſand of his fellow Creatures, ſacrificed 
by the Hand of the Executioner. 


| In: a more. gba Age, a Glenn 
tance that renders the TranſaRion equally 


more criminal and ſurprifing) and even in the 


Memory of ſome who are not yet laid'in their 
Graves, the French Miniſtry, under Lewis 
the Fourteenth, acted with an Atrocity not 


in the leaſt inferior, in thoſe dreadful Orders 


of Ruin and Devaſtation twice iſſued againſt 
the Palatinate: An Event that ought to cover 
with 
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with Shame every Frenchman that etuſts 


full affords the F rench r no Cauſe for Triumph 


[ 3 406 ) 


in the Politeneſs of that Monarch and his 


4 and is, at the ſame Time, a fatal Proof 


that Civility in exterior Manners is recon- 


cileable with the utmoſt — of 14] 


j . 
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Nor content with this inequitable Repre- 


ſentation of our Countrymen in Matters of 
weightier Moment, they ſcruple not to in- 


veigh againſt our very Paſtimes and Diver- 


ſſions, which they depict as ſavouring of the 
ſame Wildneſs and Ferocity of which they 
accuſe our more ſerious Scenes, | 


55 nes i * we had once a Bear Garden; 


and little more than a Century ago, followed 


ſome Sports rather uncouth, and rude. We 


alſo, not long ſince, incouraged Prize- fighting, 


and Boxing, the latter of which, indeed, is 
not yet quite out of Date, any more than 


Cock- fighting, wherein too many among us 


expreſs, it muſt be confeſt, a very 1 


: ous Delight. f 


ALL this undoubtedly: is blameable, but 


Over 


(97) 


over us even in thoſe Reſpects: as Cock-fight- 
ing excepted (which for the Honour of Hu- 
manity .one may hope will not long ſubſiſj 
the other ſcandalous Practices have intirely 
ceaſed, or at leaſt are diſcountenanced 1 in ſuch 
a manner as permits them no longer to re- 
main a national Reproach. While the F rench, 
who boaſt of their Averſion to ſights of 
Cruelty, have frequent, nay we may fairly 
ſay weekly Exhibitions of Blood and Grd 
between the fierceſt Ane . 8 * 


cure. 5 


It is particaluly. worthy Notice on «as 
Occaſions, that ſo well are they aware of the 
Pleaſure ſuch a Paſtime creates in the M lind 
of the Spectators, as exactly to ſpe =L in the 
; Advertiſements, which are fixed, up e Play 
Bills, the Number and Species .of wild Beaſts 
e for this Public Entertainment. 


Bu what 1s ful more emails and ſeryes 
to denote how much Streſs is to be laid on their 
Pretenſionstoſuperior Humanity, is thecuriouſ- 
ly minute Care they take in aſcertaining in theſe 
Bills which and how many are to fight till 
Death, and the Degree of Rage and Fury it is 


—Y 


FTE 
12 


( 108 ) 


pected and hoped they TY exert in "TY 
Defence; the Word hoped is uſed, becauſe 
very ſevere Battles are often advertiſed between 
wild Beaſts, and the following added by way 
of N. B. on ere qu ils ſe defendront cruelle- 
ment, it is hoped they will make a deſp ſperate 
Defence; if, indeed, the Term cruellement may 
not admit of a 1 more invidious Tranſla- 
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Wits the French; after allthis, brand us 


with a Vice of which it is preſumed ſufficient 
Prooſs have been adduced they bear a much 
heavier Load than we do? But then perhaps, 


they will fay the Amuſement laſt mentioned 


18 only for the Canaille, the Rabble, a Term 


the faſhionable Part of the Nation beſtows 
very willingly on all the Remainder. But 


even in ſuch Caſe, as that ſaid Canaille is the 


Bulk of the People, from whoſe Ideas and 
Manners we feel, as it were, the Pulſe of 
Nations, may we not pronounce this to be a 


clear Acknowledgment, though an undeſigned 


one, that the Temper of the French is by 
no means fo civiliſed and refined as they 


wiſh the World to believe. 


CHAP. 
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pivers Circumniinaice, concur to ex⸗ 
alt the Notions of the French in theic.. 
own Behalf, and to confirm them in the 
perſuaſion of their being the Paragon and 
Model of all Nations. The principal one 
is the perpetual Concourſe of F. . cigners in 
their Country. This they interpret as a tacit. 
Homage paid to their Superior Talents, to 
profit by the Study and Imitation of which is, 
they are intimately fatisfied, the general 
Motive that carrics Strangers to France. 1 8 


*1 


Anoirmin Evidence no les convincing 
in their Opinion, how greatly Europe thinks 
of them, is the vaſt Diffuſion of their 
Language, which they deem from this 
Argument, the moſt fraught with Variety a 
of Perfections, and in ſhort the moſt beau- 
tiful one extant. Even the moſt moderate 
of them ſpeak of it as the beſt adapted to the 
uſe of Mankind; and in their Aifereine Ap- 
propriations of the ſeveral European T ongues, 4 
to thoſe Subjects for which they ſeem 
Fm calculated (notwitiftanding: their 

emphatical 


2 10 ) 


emphatical Strains in the Praiſe of ſome) 


they always contrive to inſinuate that a Pre- 


| ference i is due to their own; and many of them 
forget not, on ſuch Braergeociend to cite the 
| famous Apophthegm of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, that great Connoiſſeur of Men 
and Things; whoſe Authority they are fond 
of alledging i in Support of the Pre- excellence 
of their Language for the Forpaly of ſocial 
Intercourſe. 


Wenz the F 5" as little. diffuſed. a9 
other modern Languages (a competent Skill 


wherein is ſeldom attained by Strangers, and 
a perfect Knowledge. whereof is hardly 


ever met with, except in the Natives) it 
might ſeem preſumptuous in any but{;a_ 
Frenchman to 0 on _ Merits or 


Demerits of the French. 4 


£15 4 FQLLI 


Bur as that Tapgue is now become: 


familiar in every Court; is deemed a neceſ- 


fary Appendage of polite Education, and 


uſed for the Purpoſes of commercial Inter- 


courſe 1 in every Part, of Europe, it is now 


ſo. univerſally taught and ſtudied grammati- | 
cally, that it may be eee aſſerted 


there 


4 


( 


there are Foreigners of different Cöuntries ies 


as critioallyi- converſant in it as the Feen, 


themſelves: Whence it has followed t that 
the Merits of that Language have been ex 
amined and-aſcertained with” more Accuracy 


and Preciſion than 58 of any other.” . 


Wx may, Sn venture to ae that 
the French is rather an agretable, than ex- 
prefiive Language, and ſike the” Nation 
itſelf, whoſe Freedom of Spirit is'evaporated,”' 


ſince. the -Change of its Government, duting * 


the Courſe of the laſt Century, has loſt in 
Strength, what it has gained in Politenefs and 
Purity: Which has too much confiſted in tlie 


retrenching of What . cr have been more 24 


n retained. De 
Amyot, Charon, Nobalgbe. Rind | 
who all preceded this Reformation, are cer- 
tainly more nervous and weighty ian their | 
Expreſſions, from the Freedom and Copiouſ- 


neſs of their Stile, than any of the been 


- 


Writers. Neither is it uncommon to hear 
jodicious Frenchmen lamenting that unneceſ- 
ſary Attention to the Nicety of Diction which 
25 frequently deſtroys Manlineſs of Thinking, 

as 
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For 


28 it may tend to purify the Idiom of any 
Language; whoſe principal Merit ought, 
one would think, to conſiſt in the Force and 
Abundance of its Terms, rather than in a 


ſtudied Cautiouſneſs to admit none that bear 


not the Stamp of the moſt elaborate Refine- 
ment. 


Tux French Language, however ſoft and 
b harmonious to thoſe who are perfect Maſters 
of it, is quite otherwiſe to Strangers. Its 
Pronunciation is faulty in the laſt Exceſs, as 
almoſt half the Letters are ſappreſſed in ſpeak- 
Ing; very unlike the Spaniſh or Italian in this 
Reſpect, where every Letter goes for Some- 
thing, and is not made a mere Expletive on 
Paper: An Abſurdity which we ought im- 
partially to acknowledge is often the Caſe of 
the Eoglilh as well as of the French. 


. Defect of this latter is, that 
Duplicity of Meaning which accompanies 
ſome Expreſſions of the commoneſt Uſe; and 
by the bear Tranſpoſition of a d * 
alters their nien. | 


Uron. 


Urox the whole, the French ſeems to be 


2 Language of Phraſes, the Engliſh a Lan- 
guage of Words. The former, like a Perſon 


of an artful, inſinuating Addreſs, deals much 
in Hints and Circumlocutions: The latter, 


like“ a plain, blunt Man, avoids” Prolixity, 


and comes to the Point at once. The one 

ſeems beſt adapted for Company and 
Converſation, the other for Bufineſs and 
Diſpatch. N 
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N 
CHAP. xXLIVI. 


VE R Y obvious Pariicularity in the 
> French, is the prodigious Quickneſs 


| 1 Impetuoſity of Speech for which no 


Nation is ſo fingularly remarkable. They 


always feem impatient to have uttered their 


Thoughts, and engaged, as it were, in a 
reciprocal Strife who ſhall ſpeak the faſteſt. | 


Tuls leads one naturally to take Notice 
of perhaps the moſt peculiar Mark of Diſ- 
parity ſubſiſting between the Character of the 
Engliſh and that of the French, the Ra- 
pidity of Deciſion ſo diſcernible in the one, 
and the Heſitation to paſs Judgment fo 
r daa in the other. | 


Wulck of theſe two, ſo very oppoſite 


Diſpoſitions, is applicable to the French, 
no one will be at a lofs to gueſs who has been 


much converſant among them; as it cannot 
eſcape Obſervation with how much Prompti- 


tude and Precipitation they are apt, in their 


Diſcourſes, to ſettle in a moment Things of 
the higheſt * | 


IMPELLED 


1% 


IP ELLED by a Vivacity, or rather indeed; 


a Levity of Temper that experimentally ap- 
pears to be inſeparable from moſt of them, 


they ſeldom abſtain from declaring their Opi- 


nion with a Violence and Hurry which admits 


of no- Premeditation, and manifeſtly ſhews 
how impoſſible it was for them to conſider 
what they were about to ſay. 


Tuis n to judge and decide of 


Things with ſo much Expedition is equally 


the Failing of old and young. The Towours 


v, belongs to both, as well as the Toujours 


gai; and notwithſtanding old Age in France 
is generally very agreeable, from the Liveli- 
neſs. and Hilarity it poſſeſſes in common with 


| Youth, yet it certainly is not endued with 
that Concomitancy of Staidneſs and Gravity 
which the Weight of Years uſually e, 
on Mankind 1 in other Countries, 


Hawes it is we find their Coffee-Houſes, 


and other Reſorts of that Nature, ſo plentifully 
provided with theſe elderly Orators; whoſe Vo- 
latility of Speech is not exceeded by the young- 
eſt of their Auditors; and who, if they do not 
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difplay much Eloquence, are however moſt 
„ pn in their — | 

FRO me ale: cuts i happens no 
Teſs frequently that, unable to contain their 
Eagerneſs and Agitation of Mind, within 
Bounds, the French are ſhamefully ſubject 
to tranſgreſs the Rules of good Breeding, 
and to interrupt each other in ſo vociferous a 
Manner, that Altercation rather than Dif- 
| courſe ſeems often to be the Purport of their 


Meeting. 


Ir is obſervable that in the forementioned 
Places the political News of the Day, re- 
garding domeſtic Tranſactions, (a Text which 
with us always produces an ample Comment) 
ſeldom employs ſo much of their Conver- 
ſation, as that concerning foreign Parts: 
Of which one would be tempted to think 
them more inclined to appear well informed 
than of what paſſes in their own Country. 


IT may, perhaps, be imegined the Danger 
there is in delivering ones Thoughts freely 
on the Affairs of their Government is the 
Motive that carries their Inveſtigations elſe- 

| where; 


617 


where ; but this, it is preſumed, is not ſo much 
the chief and real Cauſe (though doubtleſs 


it may have its Influence) as that boundleſs 


Appetite for Admiration and Applauſe which 
induces them to labour all they can to ſeem 
profoundly converſant in Matters remote from 
the Knowledge or Information of ſuch as 
have not ſeen or read huck: 
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0 H A P. XLVII. 


| A SPECIES of Ambition very preva- 
lent among the French is that inſa- 
tiable, reſtleſs Paſſion to be conſidered as 
Travellers, and Examiners of Mankind, which 
poſſeſſes, in ſo ſtrange a Degree, no few, 
whoſe Excurſions from their own Country, 
however circumſcribed, are boldly magnified 
and extended to that m, which 
they deem neceſſary to build a Reputation 


bpon. To > 


 Tnvs it is common, at Paris, to meet with 
Perſons, who, having perhaps, in the Courſe 
of Buſineſs or caſual Opportunities, ſpent a 
few Weeks or Days in any of the adjacent 
Countries, or poflibly on their Borders only, 
will ſtretch the Journey to a Length ſufficient 
to have ſeen all thoſe Things which their 
Pee repreſent n as Witneſſes of. 


Tuts exaggerating Humour often urges 
them into the moſt impudent Fictions. Not 
ſatisfied with pretending to have vifited Places 
they never ſaw, but of which nevertheleſs 


they 


6119) 
they give the ampleit Deferiptions; they will 
often enter with the moſt intrepid Aſſur- 
ance on the Chapter of Characters; and 
if the Relator's Situation in Life be creditable 
enough to admit the Suppoſition, he will _ 
enumerate the Civilities he has received from, 
and the Intimacies he has contracted with, 
Names of the firſt Importance in the Places 
he has mentioned: Not failing, at the ſame 
Time, to detail their good or bad Qualities 
with the minuteſt Preciſion. PESTS. i | 


Bur this is not all. As this ny of a 
F renchman is not complete unleſs he has been 
ingaged more or leſs in Intrigues, he will 
commonly ſelect for the Object of his Amours 
preciſely thoſe Perſons of whom no Man will 
believe any Thing diſhonourable who hap- 
pens to be of their Acquaintance and in the 
Career of his imaginary Adventures, will 
rarely ſhew Mercy to any female Reputation 
of which he deems the Diſgrace will prove 
ſubſervient to the Eſtabliſhment of his F ame 
in the Regions of ares... 


Tus is a Field wherein a F renchman 
1 — to expatiate. But as he 
14 knows 


(120) 


knows no Limits to his Confidence and 
Aſſertions, he is ſometimes apt to ſtumble 
on Subjects that unluckily create Diſcuſſions 
of which his impetuous WMaskhy rendered him 
rather nee, 3 


. deed, of al Countries furniſhes — 
the moſt frequent and fatal Proofs of the 
Danger: incurred by traducing abſent Charac- 
ters, the Impropriety of- meddling wherewith | 
ſo daringly, though it may. Arie the French 
as forcibly as others upon Reflection, is not ſo 
cautiouſſy adyerted; to by them as by Indivi- 
duals in other Nations; who are uſually much 
more on the Reſerve i in what regards each 
other's: perſonal or, domeſtic}. Circumſtances 
or Occurrences, than Pcople are in. France, 
where this unaccountable Propenſity to pry 
into them, joined to the moſt impatient, reſtleſs 
Indiſcretion, in publiſhing, to the World, 
every diſparaging Story, true or falſe, which 
the Teller has either heard or invented, 
obtains in a Degree that often expoſes. him 
to very ſerious Ecclairciſements with the 
Friends of the Parties thus calumniated ; | 
but on no Occaſions more frequently than 
thoſe where a Man boaſts of Fayours from 

the 


4221) 


than fair. Sex. F avours which a F renchman 
is prouder to publiſh, than to receive: And 


which, rather than be thought Strangers to, 


many will (when Diſtance of Places | ſets 
them out of the Reach of Danger) without 
the leaſt Scruple or Remorſe take the moſt in- 
famous Liberty of aſeribing not only, as already 
obſerved to Women of unſullied Reputation, 
but even to thoſe with whom they never had 


the leaſt Intercourſe, and with whoſe N ames 


they are hardly acquainted. Not to forget 
thoſe more harmleſs Boaſters, Who in the 
Wantonneſs of their Imagination create Beings 
that never exiſted; whom however they are 
induſtrious in deſcribing of Importance enough 
to derive, in their own Ideas, ſome Meaſure 
of Conſpicuity for having been honoured with 
their Smiles and good Graces, 1 


i 4 


Tnovoh Characters of this Sump are found 


among other Nations, eſpecially | thoſe in 


whom a Tour to France is accounted. an Ap- 
pendage of genteel Education, yet, that Coun, 
try is indiſputably the native Soil, where ſuch 
Beings moſtly flouriſh, and whence the Science 
of Gallantry, and of the Airs aſſumed by thoſe 
who are deſirous of being eſtcemed Proficients 
therein, 
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| { 122) | 
therein, Has beer ſucceſsfully propagated | 
through many Parts of Europe, by the Swarms 
of wein Travellers who ſeem to or France 
with no other Intent than to form! a practical 
Collection of all thoſe Ways and Manners that 
render the French and their Irtiitators et 
. and ridiculous, e 


onto Abs of this trek are, indeed, 
particularly applicable to many of our Engliſh 
young Gentlemen on their Return from thoſe 
Countries, where ſo much of their Money has 
been expended, and ſo little Credit obtained, 
or rather, to ſpeak with Propriety, ſo much 
Diſgrace incurred byExtravagances of all kinds, 
that not only diſhonour the Perpetrators, but 
reflect no ſmall a Portion of Diſreſpect on the 


* to which they 


GrNTRAI Ideas of Nations are always form- 
ed from the Character of their itinerant Mem- 
bers, whoſe Conduct and Behaviour is, 
therefore, moſt equitably liable to be called 
to the ſtricteſt and ſevereſt Account, by that 
Public to which they are often ſo detrimental | 


and i Ig 


HegNCE 


1 
Hence Travellers ſhould coniMWer them- 
| ſelves as Repreſentatives of their Countrymen 
abroad; and none be permitted to go forth 
F incapable, of what is worſe, | unwilling to 
aà ct in ſuch a Manner as may add tothe Repu- 


tation of the e e to nn _ be- 
long. 14 2; 


Dov theſe are Maxims to which che Pikes 
tice of the Times bears no very great De- 
ference nor Conformity, Whether from 
Want of Abilities or Inclination in moſt of 


our Peregrinators, it is the too common 


| Remark of Foreigners that, were it not for the 
illuſtrious Figure this Nation makes in its 
collective Capacity; the Influence it exerts 
throughout the World by its Power; and the 
Proſperity it enjoys at Home, through the 


Wiſdom of its Government, together with 


the long eſtabliſhed Character it poſſeſſes of 


_ Senſe, Courage, and Genius equal to any 
People that ever ſhone in Hiſtory, all theſe 


Advantages would remain a'Secret to the reſt 
of Europe, if no Medium remained to arrive 


at the Knowledge of them, but that of our 


Countrymen who ſhew themſelves in foreign 
Parts ; few of whom diſplay any other Proofs 
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| thin thoſc r ot our national Opulence; and ex- 

cepting ſuch exterior Marks of Reſpect as 
Riches will every where command, inforce 
very little of that Regard which is due to real, 
Intrinfic Merit; and, on the contrary, leave 
not unfrequently the moſt diſadvantageous 
Impreſſions of the generality of their Country- 
men, through the many Irregularities and 
Follies in the Commiſſion of which ſome of 


them ſeem even to _ Hz 
Nö we, ! e this when 

it is impartially conſidered on what a ſtrange 
Plan many of our travelling Syſtems are 
formed? Is it conſiſtent with the End propoſed 
by vifiting foreign Countries and Nations, 
to ſend a raw, young Lad abroad, whoſe 
Ming is uninformed, or at moſt but opening 
to the Dawn of civil Life, and whoſe acade- 
mical Knowledge, when through Happineſs 
of Parts and Education he has attained a pro- 
per Share, wants that Confirmation which is 
only gained by Aſfiduity in the latter Stages 
of Youth ? Beſides, is there Nothing to be 
learned at Home, previous to his Appearance 
among Strangers abroad, who have a Right, 


and will exerciſe it, to examine Whether he 
knows. 


( 125 ) 
- 1 enough of his own Country to pro- 
fit by what he n ſee of others? 


Ir is W to coticeive a ; nai 


culous Figure than one of theſe juvenile 
Ramblers in the Company of judicious, in- 


telligent Foreigners; whoſe good | Senſe, 


while it moves them to pity a young Gentle- 
man whoſe Education is ſo miſerably ſuper- 
intended, muſt, at the ſame Time, | excite 
their Indignation at Maxims ſo deſtructive 


of all the Purpoſes of Travelling; if the 
Name of Maxims be applicable to that abſurd 


Rage: of thruſting inexperienced, ignorant 


Tall Boys (for what : elſe can we call by far 
the Majority of our young Travellers) into a 
ſtrange World, and that too at a Tinie of 


Life when the Paſſions are in their moſt 
uncontroulable State, and where every Temp- 


tation will be thrown in their Way that Need 


or Avidity can ſuggeſt: From the rapacious 
Courtier to the indigent Sharper; from the 


| high born faſhionable Lady, of whoſe Dex- 
terity at Play they become the Victims, to 


the leſs honourable, though not more con- 


temptible Female, for whoſe Proſtitution i 


they pay ſo exceſſive a Price. 
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How can it, indeed, 1 otherwiſe, 
when Simplicity is ſent forth to incounter 
with Artifice? and when, what is ſtill more 
unpardonable, in lieu of an expert Guide to 
lead him ſafe through all this Maze of 
Danger, it happens too frequently that no 
other Aſſiſtance is given him than of a Perſon 
as new as himſelf to the Scene they are 
entering upon, and much leſs deſerving the 


Stile of Governor, than of Companion; 


which he uſually becomes literally intitled 


to, in the numberleſs Inſtances of Impoſition 


and Slight he undergoes in the Society of 
his youthful Partner; to whom not rarely 
his only Superiority is that of Years; which, 
though he may have employed them in the 
moſt unblemiſhed Diſcharge of parochial or 


Collegial Functions at Home, do not affuredly | 


enable him to aſſume the Direction of a 
young Traveller, whoſe only Aſſiſtant ought 
to be one who has preceded him in the 


' arduous Path he is going to tread, and has 


thoroughly ſeen, and perfectly knows what 
* 18 to ſhew to his Pupil. 
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c H A. P. XL VIII. 


x E croire un Perjhnigge eft FED commun wa 
France, to think oneſelf a Perſon of 
Conſequence is a common Thing in France, 
ſays la Fontaine: to which we may add the 
Deſire of ſeeming ſuch is not leſs com- 
Ben, , ee | 

T'HE Vanity of appearing more than what 
they are, is the Vice of the F reach more chan 
of any other Nation. | | 
Tux it is that in ſome Countries, in 
Italy for Inſtance, they remarkably de- 
light in high ſounding Phraſes, and promiſ- 
cuouſly beſtow Titles of ſo. much Grandeur 
and Magnificence,. even upon Individuals in 
the commoneſt Stations of Life, that hardly 
any remain to confer on Perſons of . 

Dignity and Importance, 


Bur the Vanity of the F . takes. a- 
nother Turn. It is not ſo much in = 
pellations, as in being reputed Perſons of 
Weight and Worth, they find a Comfort and 


Sang At. buoys them up aboye their 5 
Situa- 


4 


( 128 ) 
Situation, however. irkſome; and is almoſt 
an adequate Meaſure of Indemnity for thoſe 
Shocks and Mortifications they may inward- 
ly experience; which, however, they are gene- 
rally apt to reckon little of, provided they 
are known but to themſalyes only, 


LY 


eri it is deat ſl vis Numbers, both i in their 


own Country, and abroad, are ſo induſtrious 


in-finding Ways and Means to conceal the 


| Narrowneſs of their Circumſtances, and to 


make a Figure which, if not ſplendid, is 
yet decent, g | | 

Tavs * indeed, they are not in the leaſt 
cenſurable; ſince it is undoubtedly no leſs al- 
lowable than conducive to our Intereſt to 
make a ſhew of Proſperity, even in the 
worſt of Circumſtances, inſtead of paying 
a needleſs Hommage to Adverſity, by put- 
ting on its Livery, a ſorrowful Countenance 


and a ſordid Appearance; which only ſubject 


the Wearer to the Sneers * t of 


the more fortunate. 


DaAILv Expeticnce teaches that to aſſume 
an Air of Dejection, and to manifeſt by a 
Mean- 


( 129 ) 

Meanneſs of Garb, the unfriendlineſs of 
Fortune, is no Invitation to her Favours. 
She is not unaptly claſſed with the Female 
Liſt of imaginary Beings; as ſhe Smiles ſo 
frequently on a mere Outſide, and is ſo neg- 
leaful and lighting of ſuch as _ to ſet 
that off to Advantage. 


T urs is a Truth of which the French are 
ſo well appriſed, that no People carry their 
Sollicitude for perſonal Decorations ſo far as 
they do, a Fact that is evident enough, 
when we reflect they are the original In- 
ventors of almoſt all _ Modes ee 
thereto. 


An earneſt Attention to Externals is, ho-w- 
ever, of no trivial Uſe in a Country where 
it is rated a Proof of Taſte; where a Man is 
ſo commonly 'much more admired on that 
Account, than for more ſubſtantial Qualifica- 
tions; and where, what is ſtill more deſerv- 
ing of Conſideration, it becomes not rarely 
an Introduction to the Company of his Bet- 


ters, and recommends him to their Notice in 


” . bias it IS ſeldom known to do elſewhere. . 


"Was, Il. K-- | FRom 


„„ 

From theſe attracting Motives an Indi- 
vidual in France whoſe Income will but 
juſt ſupport him, willingly conſents to debar 
himſelf of Enjoyments which to an Engliſh- 
man are ſo very far from being indifferent, 
thoſe of a plentiful Table, to reſerve a Suf- 
ficiency that may enable him ta diſplay an 
almoſt daily Variety of Cloaths; the Finery 
whereof renders him an Obje& of Admira- 
tion with the Great Vulgar as well as the 
Small; and inſpire, in no few, a Deſire of 
bis Society, in order to profit by a Communi- 
cation of his Connoifleurſhip, and to be ad- 
mitted to a Participation of the Devoirs paid 
him from the Crowd of his LOS: 1255 


Tue Skill in the Science of Apparel is 
by no Means a barren Acquiſition among 
the French. For if the Poſſeſſor's Rank or 
Profeſſion be not a Diſgrace to his Aſſoci- 
ates, he will meet with many of a Condition 
much above his own: And excluſive of the 
Civilities and Welcome he receives in the 
Company of his Betters, he will, if attentive, 
not unfrequently be favoured with ſuch Op- 
8 a5 may, through Vigilance and 


Dit: 


< 131 * 
bn be made highly conducive to his 


| Welfare in the more ſerious Concerns of 


* PETS EEG TED 7 OO . Kr. .. . | 


CHAP. XLIX. : 
THE Grounds whereon a Frenchman 
erects the Syſtem of his Vanity are 
uſually his Connections and his Capacity, 
The latter he is never wanting to infinuate 
is the promoter of the former, which, to do 
his Countrymen Juſtice, they are not more 
amazingly diligent than quick and ſucceſsful 
in procuring, . 


Way they ſhould meet with ſuch prodi- 
gious good Fortune in this particular, has 
often been inquired and complained of by 
thoſe who could not diſcover that Superiority 
of Merit in them which only ought to com- 
mand it, and is the ſole Motive that can juſtify 
the Predilection they ſo often obtain, to the 
Prejudice of others whoſe Worth ought cer- 
tainly to preponderate 3 in the Scale of Eſteem 
and Fayour, 
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(-132 ) | 
Bur our Aſtoniſhment ceaſes when we 
reflect that there is not, perhaps, a ſet of 
Men upon Earth, more dextrous and expert 


in the Talent de ſe faire Valbir, the Art of 


ſhewing themſelves to the beſt Advantage, 
than the French: Who are, beyond all People, 


verſed in the Science of making a little go a 


great way; and gifted with an Oeconomy in 


this Reſpect, admirably calculated for the 
Purpoſes it ſo ſeldom fails of moſt effectually 
lerving. 


Tus we daily ſee that with very moderate 


Parts, but a wonderful Sagacity in exhibiting 


them, the French, in almoſt every Situation 
they are placed, are always able, if any 


Poflibility is afforded them, either to extricate 
themſelves from Difficulties, or to advance 


_ in the Road of 5 


ws 


Tuts is owing not more to a Pliability of 


Humour, through Means of which they 


wind themſelves imperceptibly into the 
Favour and Benevolence of their Superiors, 
than to a Circumſpection and Watchfulneſs 
in eagerly ſeiſing thoſe auſpicious moments 


wherein a Man's Abilities will come in * 


5 propos, 
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propos, and fully ſuit the Occaſion which 


invites their e and Exertion. 


i ee Kama {lender, are 


not denied their Seaſon of Utility to the 
Owner; and that Men are much more want- 


ing to Opportunities, than Opportunities 


are wanting to them, the French are not apt 
to refuſe the ſligheſt, and apparently the moſt 


inconſiderable; and are indubitably the ſtrict- 


eſt Obſervers, in their Practice, of what 


ſhould be the Principal, as it cannot fail to 
prove the moſt ſervicable of all Maxims in 


the Proſecution of our Deſigns, that the Value 


of Emergencies is only known to thoſe Who 


improve them; and therefore to neglect 
any may be to wh the moſt favourable that 
ever Deſtiny intended to throw in our 


Way. 


ACTUATED, therefore, im a warmer 
Degree by that Impulſe which renders Man- 


kind careful and zealous for their Intereſt, 


the French are leſs liable to miſs the lucky, 


decifive Hour than moſt others; as they are 
ever ready, at the leaſt Warning, to call forth 
that Alertneſs which is the chief Cauſe of 
AJ their 
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their Triumphs over Competitors, whoſe 
Deſerts, however greater, for want of ſuch a 
timely Exhibition, remain buried in Obſurity; 
and become as uſeleſs to the Proprietors, as 
unknown to thoſe who might and would 
employ and reward their Capacity, in Pre- 
ference to that of the former, if they were 
cequally ſollicitous and active in diſplaying 
—_—_  - 


Tux Art of varniſhing himſelf is another Pe- 
culiarity in a Frenchman ; who, while he loſes no 
Opportunity of giving vent to the good Opi- 
nion he cheriſhes of himſelf, is at the ſame 
Time attentive to do it in ſuch a Method as 
may prove effectual in convincing his Auditors 


it is not without Foundation, and the Concur- 


rence of proper Judges, that he Challenges 
their Eſteem, 


Al this, therefore, is done by Way of 
Inſinuation; by Hints and Inferences which, 
though they fairly come Home to the Point 
he has in view, ſeem, as it were, to abſolve 
him from the Vice of Parade and Oſtentation, 
by leaving others to draw the Conſequences 


from the Premiſes he 8 8 before them. By 
theſe 


435) 


theſe indirect Means he contrives to repreſent 
himſelf in the moſt favourable Light; and 


yet to preſerve the Maſk of Modeſty in the 


Midſt of the moſt fulſome Self Praiſe. 


TuI8 is Deſcriptivs hgh not onapplicable 


to other Individuals, is beyond compariſon 


much oftener verified among the French ; 


peculiarly ſuch as, from Motives beſt known 


to themſelves, have choſen to abandon their 


Country; but ſtill more eſpecially thoſe emi- 


grating Gentlemen whom pretended Affairs 
of Honour have expelled from France. A 
Pretext uſually pleaded with an Aſſurance 


that would tempt one to believe it the moſt 
honourable Inducement in their Notions to 


ingage Aſſiſtance and Reſpect. 


| Sycn are alſo the Majority of thoſe Swarms 
of Idlers, at Paris, whoſe ſcanty, miſerable 
Pittance cannot urge them to embrace the 
Means of bettering their Condition; and who, 


by the impertinent Citation of exalted Names 


in the Character of Friends and Well-wiſhers, 


endeavour to leſſen their own Unimportance, 


and to paſs for Perſons deſerving of Regard. 
A a of Mortals moſt of the principal 


4 RR 


636 


Cities in France abound with. And who, 
though not without their Fellows in ſome 
other Parts, (in Italy and Spain for inſtance, 
particularly the laſt) may juſtly retain the 
Title of Originals; and are never excelled, 
if ever equalled. 
| 

Nox ſhould we omit another conſiderable 
Fund of Motives to excite a Frenchman's 
Vanity, the Improvement of which. is no 
where ſo well underſtood as in France. 


Tuts Treaſure of Vain glory 3 of 
every Article belonging to Splendor, Gaiety, 
and Profuſion: The verbal Diſplay whereof 
is a Paſtime few Frenchmen have Philoſophy 
enough to deny themſelves: No People 
taking fo much Delight in regaling their 
Audience with an endleſs Catalogue of their 
Domeſtics, Equipages, Horſes, Houſes, Fur- 
niture, and every other Appurtenance of that 


Nature, ſometimes down to the meaneſt | 
Trinkets. 


Ir muſt, nevertheleſs, be acknowleged that 
theſe Subjects, however inſignificant in them- 
ſelyes, are uſually introduced with ſo much 


Art 
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Art as not to ſeem out of Place; and ate 
ſometimes managed with ſo much Dame 


as even to afford Amuſement. 
WHogveR means to become acceptable to 


the Generality of the faſhionable Sort in 


France, muſt be cautious not to appear diſ- 


guſted at theſe Narrations; which though 
often tedious to the unintereſted, are always 


conſidered by the Narrator, as the ſtrongeſt 
Marks he can give of the Pleaſure he re- 
ceives from the Company and Acquaintance of 
thoſe to whom he behaves in this communi- 
cative Manner, and as the moſt convincing 
Earneſt of the 1 DN on TO he 
F them. | 8 | 


A Traveller whoſe Intention is to form 


thoſe Connections in various Families that 


are incontrovertibly the moſt infallible Me- 


thod of diſcovering the real, genuine Charac- 


ter of a Nation, muſt lay it to his Account 


to meet in France with no few Trials of 


his Temper in this kind of Entertain- 
ment; a Repetition of which will happen 
much oftener than he is aware of, from that 


invincible Propenſity they cannot overcome 


to 
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|. | „„ | 
to give their familiar Viſitants the preciſeſt 
| Information of whatever concerns them, and 
to dwell not only on the moſt material, but 
even on thoſe trifling domeſtic Affairs that 
are beneath all Regard and Notice but their 
own; and a minute Inveſtigation of which 
muſt appear inſupportably ridiculous to thoſe 
who by the Laws of Civility are condemned 
to affiſt with Patience at ſuch an inſipid 
Rehearſal. =D 


Wir may conclude what has been ſaid on the 
Subject of French Vanity, an ample one if 
expatiated upon to the full, with an Obſerva- 
tion which, as it is founded on Truth, will 
ſhew to what abſurd Lengths the French are 
apt to carry this their grand national Foible: 
And how induſtrious they are in drawing 
Reſources and Helps from it to conceal or 
diſguiſe as well their political as national De- 
: fects, Ce 


Wu Engliſhmen who have been at Paris 
happen to mention, as well they may, the 
Poverty and mean Appearance of the Shops 
there in Compariſon of thoſe in London, the 
French never fail to make Anſwer that it is 
ES N not 


1 4.239 
not cuſtomary for a Man in Trade, however 


abundantly ſupplied, to expoſe to public View | 
his whole Stock of Merchandiſe, leſt he 


ſhould excite GO on Account of his Riches, 


Bur nothing; is eaſier than to refute this 


Aſſertion, the Falſhood and Futility of which 
are evident, when we reflect that of all Peo- 
ple in Trade the French are notoriouſly the 
moſt vaunting and boaſtful; their Shopkeep- 
ers eſpecially; who are ever haranguing with 
the moſt pompous Energy of Words, on the 


| immenſe Quantity of Goods they have in 
their Stores; which is certainly as ready a 
Way to make envious Neighbours talk as 


7 the former, 


Bur were they as filent on this Head as 
they are talkative, is it credible that Men fo ' 
fond of an opulent Appearance would be at 
the Pains to debar themſelves of ſuch an 


Incentive to Vanity, as a full Shop is ſo mani- 


feſtly to its French Keeper, whoſe whole Be- 


haviour is a clear Indication how deſirous he 
is of ſeeming well provided? The Moment 
you enter his Doors he prefaces all Buſineſs 
by a moſt circumſtantial Detail of whatever 


he 
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he has, or perhaps has not to ſell; ſparing 
no Encomiums on every Article; the Nature, 


Uſe, and Excellence whereof he deſeribes with 
the moſt affected Exactneſs: Not forgetting, 
at the ſame Time, to let you know, by way 
of Epiſode, what, and how many Perſons 


of Faſhion honour him with their Cuſtom. 


He then proceeds to the anolel Exvoſidon 
of whatever he thinks you may be induced 


to purchaſe by the Allurements of his De- 


ſcriptions and Praiſes; and what with fair 


Words, what with Flattery and Couzening, 


he draws you on inſenſibly to Bargains of 


Which you never dreamed upon your firſt 


Entrance. 


Ir the Men are expert on theſe Occaſions, 


the French Women are ſtill more ſo; and 


when a young Foreigner comes in their 
way, they perfectly underſtand the Method 


of fleecing him moſt unconſcionably, by firſt 


inveigling him with thoſe Blandiſhments, 
of which they are ſuch conſummate Miſtreſ- 
ſes; and when they have ſufficiently played 
their Faſcinations upon him, his Purſe lies, 


in a Manner, at their Mercy; and he is 


eaſily 


TmF 


eaſily prevailed upon to expend much more 


than he intended, and to pay their own 


Price for Things, which excluſive of his 
not wanting them, are ſold to him at 2 
moſt iniquitous Profit; le tout en Conſcience, all 
at a reaſonable conſcientious Rate; a Phrafe 
of which no one can deny the Shopkeepers 
in France make a moſt audacious and ſhame- 
leſs . 
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in their Country than the French; who are, 
indeed, not a little ſurpriſed when they meet 


( 142 ) 
CHAP. L. 


O People are proner to vaunt of the 8 
rior Pleaſures and Conveniences enjoyed 


with any who are not of the ſame Opinion; 
being fully ſatisfied they ſurpaſs in Agremens, 


Attractions, every Nation upon Earth, and 
that a Reſidence among them is the Summum 


Bonum of Life, from the innumerable Ways 
and Means their Country, as well as its In- 


habitants afford to render it ſupremely com- 
fortable. 


Ir were unjuſt to deny the uncommon 


Excellence of both in many Reſpects. But 
their pretended Superiority to all others in the 


Science of heightening every Enjoyment of 


Life, is far from being ſo clear, as many of 


our own Travellers would ſometimes inſinuate, 


from groundleſs Partiality, or with a view 


of appearing more diſcerning than their 
„ mad 


Tar 
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Tur Conveniences of Dwellin g, or Travel» 


ling particularly, are not comparable to thoſs 
in England: and what they moſt deſeant upon, 
the Article of Proviſions, is not preferable 


any farther than Oy wl be 9 to 


improve it. 5 


Bos the Meri they claim on this Account 
is very problematic, as many a Frenchman 
allows the much greater Salubrity of ours, 


and moſt of our own Countrymen are fonder 
of their own Diſhes, even in France, where 


they have perpetual Opportunities of indulging 
in all thoſe eulinary Refinements for which 
the F rench are ſo famous. 


NBITHER have they great Cauſe to boaſt | 


in other Matters. The Furniture of their 


Houſes, for Inſtance (thoſe of the genteeler 


Claſſes excepted) is mean and penurious, and 


generally diſplays an Affectation of Ornament 
and Finery that ill atones for the Wretched - 


neſs of the Materials they are made of, and as 
ill ſupplies the want of Neatneſs: A Quality 
we manifeſtly ſurpaſs them in, and bear the 


Abſence of wah ſo much Impatience, that it 


is with x no imall PTY our Engliſh Travel 
5 | lers 


= — — — — ea 8 en oe and * 
ET my 


THE). ” 
lers are able to put up with the ſad and ſcan- 
dalous Reverſe of it throughout moſt parts of 

France; where the Poverty of the People is 


no ſulkcient Plea for the Variety of uncleanly 
Occurrences one is offended with at every 
| Turn. 


Tur French, perhaps, may tell us it is 
ſtill worſe in ſome of the adjacent Countries; 
but that affords them no Excuſe: The leſs, 
indeed, as their own is much more frequented 
by Foreigners; in whoſe Eyes they are fo 
highly defirous of appearing defective in 
nothing that is worth the acquiring, and 

from which any Praiſe can be derived. 


An effential Diſadvantage in the Article of 
Dwelling is that in moſt Houſes there is 
hardly any Thing, beſide the bare Walls, 
appropriated to the Uſe of ſuch as hire them. 
Whereas in England, what with Wainſcot 
and Papering; neat Stair Caſes and Chimney 
Pieces; what with Cloſets, and other benefi- 
cial Accommodations, the commoneſt Houſes 
are half furniſhed when entered upon; and 
what they contain finiſhed in a manner that 


requires hut very few additions to make 


5 145) 


the whole enen agrecable to | Sight. . 


Ir may not, on this G be improper 
to remark that the Magnificence of the inferior 


Claſſes among the French conſiſts chiefly, if | 


not almoſt wholly, in the Coſtlineſs of their 


Wearing Apparel, and other . perſonal Ap- 


purtenances; wherein they ſtudy to be as 


ſplendid as their Circumſtances will enable 


them; and provided they can make a gay 


Figure abroad, are not over ſollicitous of 


Appearances any r more than of Realities at 

Home. | 
Tavs, while Richneſs of Dreſs is, as it 

ought to be, conſidered in England as the 


peculiar Privilege of Perſons of Diſtinction 


and genteel Callings, in France it only ſerves 
to confound all Ranks, and to deſtroy that 


viſible Gradation in the different Members 


of Society, which, for a Multitude of Reaſons, 
is highly proper, if not abſolutely neceſſary, 
as much for the Suppreſſion of abſurd Pride 
and pernicious Expenſiveneſs, as for the 
Reward and Encouragement of ſuperior 


Talents and Induſtry. 
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Tur French are in few Caſes more guilty 


of tranſgreſſing the Bounds of Truth and 


Moderation, than in the frequent Compariſons | 
they delight to make between the Climate of 
England and that of France, extolling theirs | 


beyond Meaſure, and depreciating ours in a 


Stile ſo inapplicable to the Subject, as to miſ- 


repreſent it in the groſſeſt Manner to ſuch as 


are unacquainted with the Partiality of their 
Deſcriptions; influenced, for the moſt Part, 
by a ſtrange, unaccountable Prejudice, and 
often what is ſtill worſe, by Averſion and 
Maleyolence. | | 


WITnOUr entering into any Diſſertation 


| upon the reſpective Qualities of either Cli- 


mate, it may with great Reaſon be preſumed, 
that * very little, if any Difference at 
all, between thoſe of London and Paris. The 
Nature and Diſpoſition of the Elements ſeem 


much the ſame in both Places. The Mixture 


of all the Seaſons in one Day is as frequent in 


the latter as in the former: And there is as : 


often a ſunſhiny Morning, a clouded Mid-day, 


a rainy Afternoon, and a fair Evening. Cold 
and Heat are as expeditiouſly ſucceſſive, and 


no leſs OR; and the Aſpect of the 
| Heavens, | 


| 
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Heavens i is, on the whole, as unſettled 2s 
variable. We may even add that the Part of 
the Year which laſts the longeſt there is 
Winter, no leſs, if not more ſevere, than 
at London, and equally, at leafs, ends 
with Froſt and Snow. 2 


N THING, thenkey could be more im 
pertinent than the Aﬀectation of a Frenchman, 


who, writing from London to his Country- 
man at Paris, bid him give his Compliments 
to the Sun, not having ſeen him a long time. 


This came well enough from Gondomar, the 


Spaniſh Ambaſſador here, from whom the 
Frenchman borrowed it, and who certainly 
had a Right to find a Difference between the 
Climate of London and that of Madrid: But 
by no means betame a Native of Paris, which 


is neither a more agreeable, nor, it ſhould 
ſeem, a more healthy Place than London, 
when we conſult the Bills of Mortality of both 
Cities, and lay thoſe Incidents and Circum- | 
ſtances together, from the combined Examina- 
tion whereof our Judgments are to be form- 


ed on Subjects of this Nature. 
„„ IN 
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IN order, however, to avoid any Imputa- 
tion of Partiality, it ought to be acknowledged 
that ſome eminent phyſical Writers have 
given it as their Opinion that from our inſular 
Situation ſo far to the Northward, we are 
liable to more frequent Colds and their Con- 
ſequences: And that by impregnating the 
Air with a greater Quantity of Saline Particles, 
the Climate of England is, in theſe Re- 
| ſpeds, leſs pure than ſome Parts of the 
Continent, 


Bur leaving the Diſcuſſion of theſe Mat- 
ters to thoſe who are beſt qualified to treat 

of them, we may proceed to obſerve that the 
Diverſions of Paris are not preferable to thoſe 
of London. They have their Operas and Play- 
houſes, and we have ours; as well as the 
=? other Methods of ſpending, or miſpend- 
Time, which Opulence and Oſtentation 

are equally ſollicitous to frame and ſupport 
in both thoſe capital Seats of Pleaſure, Di- 


ſipation and Vanity. 


Turv have, however, one Species of CC 
we are yet utter Strangers to, and that is what 
they call the Italian Comedy, though both Plays 


and Actors are moſtly French. The principal 
| Merit 
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Merit of this intirely depends on the Perſon 


who acts the Part of Harlequin; whole inex- 


hauſtible Wit and Ingenuity is the great Fund 
that ſupports all their Plays, which are of the 
burleſque kind, and calculated to - excite 


Laughter by Dint of Buffoonry, and create 
Diverſion by : a Series of the drolleſt Adven- 
tures. 

Tr1s Theatre, according to general Obſer- 
vation, is at leaſt as much, if not more croud- 
ed than any other. A Circumſtance natural 
enough; as all who feel themſelves inclinable 

to laugh heartily (a large Corps in France) 
cannot poſſibly provide themſelves with # 
Paſtime more ſuitable to their Humour. 


Tur Wit and Ingenuity of the ” 
on this Stage is not merely motional as 
our 8 Entertainments. So far is 
he from a Mute that what he ſays is the very 
Life of the Cauſe; and he may be fairly 
termed the Sine gud non, what paſles with- 
out him being almoſt conſidered as introduced 
by way of Expletive, and but little minded 
in compariſon of what is ſpoken or 'done by 


him; on whom, alone the Eyes and Atten- 
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tion of the whole Audience are in a Man- 


ner fixed; and who, the Moment he appears, 


never falls to ſet the whole Houle i in a Titter. 


ALL who have ſeen the many Attempts at 
this Sort of Pleaſantry that are not uncom- 
mon in ſome Parts abroad, eſpecially in Italy 
(where this kind of Genius flouriſhes moſt, 


and of which Country this Pariſian Harlequin 
is a Native) unanimouſly agree in acknow- 


ledging they never ſaw ſo complete a Maſter 


of the Ludicrous as this Perſon; whoſe Ideas 
flow in a continual Vein of Mirth and Jocoſe- 


neſs, and whoſe Talents are ſuch that from 
the moſt trivial Incidents he will raiſe a 
Stock of riſible Notions that are alone ſuffi- 


cient to keep the Audience alive from the 


Beginning to the End of a Play: all which 


is the more marvellous as what comes from 


him is unpremeditated and inſtantaneous, and 
animated with a Soul of Novelty that never 
Koops to Repetition, 


CHAP, 


e J- 
c H 4 


T uE Engliſh are apt to make has Rs 
plaints of the exceſſive Multitude of 


their Lawyers: But it is not with more Juſ- 
tice than the French, who are at leaſt as 


immeaſurably overſtocked with that Claſs 
of Society, as reſpectable in its Inſtitution and 
in many of its Members, as it is contempti- 


ble in its Perverſion, and the Infinitude of 
thoſe who lay themſelves out to n the 
Modes of e - 


As the Normans are capa to be the 


moſt litigious of all the Inhabitants of France, 


it is not improbable their Anceſtors firſt 


brought the Spirit of legal Altercation into 
this Iſland. We ſcarce meet with any Traces 
of it antecedent to the Conqueſt. Neither 

the Danes nor the Saxons, who were our 
principal Forefathers, appear to have been 
much addicted to Litigation, nor indeed to 
have entertained any Ideas of a regular Culti- 
vation of this troubleſome Branch of Buſineſs ; 
but, on the contrary, not only to have ſtudied 


Brevity 1 in the Promulgation of their Laws, 
| L + but 
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but alſo to have decided their Differences in 
the molt ſummary I * could poſſibly 
deviſe. 


Wulch of the two Nations, the Engliſh 
or the French, is moſt immerſed in Law- 
Suits is not eaſy to determine. Both are, it 
ſeems, rich enough to employ and maintain | 
Armies of Lawyers. But though our ſupe- 

rior Liberty might induce one to conclude 
that Pleadings at the Bar muſt naturally meet 
with more eden from the. Boldneſs 
of our Diſpoſition, and the Unreſtraint we 
profeſs in the Manifeſtation of our Thoughts, 
yet when we reflect: that Affairs relative to 
private Property are left wholly to the De- 
ciſion of the Law in France, where the Ex- 
erciſe of Deſpotiſm is uſually reſtricted to 
Matters of State, we may not unfairly pre- 
ſume that, what with the Tepetuouſneſs of 
their Temper, what with their native Proneneſs 


to be meddling, the Gentlemen of the long 


Robe among them may poſſibly have more 
| Buſineſs on their Hands than even our own, 
ho moſt Ea have enough. | 


Wulrr we are on this Subject, it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve how deſirable it 
were 


were that the Example of, perhaps, the greateſt 

Monarch that ever ſat on a Throne, might 

command ſomething more than our bare, 
empty 3 


Wx are very ready to allow chat all his 


heroic Actions in War, however ſtu pendous 
and worthy of the Admiration of all Ages, 
are yet inferior, in Point of real, ſubſtan- 
tial Merit, to that truly royal Deed of juſtice 
and Humanity by which he ſet Bounds to 
the Duration of Law Suits in his Dominions; 


and cruſhed, at once, that infernal Spirit of 


Diſcord which had for Time immemorial been 
productive of endleſs Variances among his 
Subjects. An Act, of which the Utility will 
extend itſelf to the remoteſt Generations; 
while only the Memory of his Triumphs 
will endure, and they not improbably be 


leſſened by the Pen of Partiality, or taxed 


with Injuſtice by the Foes of his Country, 
and the Cauſe he ſo invincibly aſſerted. 


Is an Imitation of ſo illuſtrious a Precedent 


beyond the Power of the Engliſh Conſtitution 
to effect? if fo, what a Conſtitution is ours? 


or rather what an infamous Repreſentation 
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6754 
is made of it by thoſe whoſe Intereſt requires 
that we ſhould not deviate from the equally 
abſurd and pernicious Track we have ſo long 
| adhered to with the moſt deſpicable Puncti- 
liouſneſs and Servility?? 8 


Wnozvir knows, indeed, the Depravity 
of Mankind muſt be aware that an Enterpriſe 
of this Nature is an arduous and truly Hercu- 
lean Labour, when we conſider what an 
Augean Stable there is to cleanſe; what 
Legions of hungry Dependants on the litigious | 
Part of the Community are to be diſmiſſed 
from Office and Fay. "=. 


Bor if that fo 3 pleaded . of 
Danger to Liberty, the great Achillean Ar- 
gument againſt ſuch an Attempt, can be 
demonſtrated falſe and unſupported by 
Reaſon and Experience; if, on the contrary, 
it may be proved, that Liberty will acquire 
additional Strength by ſuch a Meaſure ; if, 
What is ſtill more, it ſhould appear that the 
Spirit of the Proceedures now in being is 
unfavourable to Liberty; if all this can be 
ſhewn by Reaſonings and Proofs ſo conclu- 


five and cogent, that none but the Par- 
| : tiſans 


n 
tiſans of Venality would refuſe to ſubſcribe to 
them, and which are, at the ſame Time, 


ſo clear and void of Intricacy that they cannot 


fail being obvious to a judicious and unbiaſ- 
ed Perception, what remains to prevent our 
entering immediately on the Field of Action, 
and calling on the Aſſiſtance of all the Well- 


wiſhers to their Country to lend their Hearts 
and Hands in expelling this Demon of un- 
ceaſing Litigiouſneſs, this Encouragement to 


Implacability, that extinguiſhes the ſocial Af- 
fections in the Boſoms of ſuch Multitudes; 
and not only diſturbs the Peace of domeſtic 


Enjoyments, but often ingroſſes the Faculties 


and Attention of a whole Life that might 


have been employed in the Proſecution of rati- 


onal Buſineſs, or dedicated to the liberal Avo- 
cations of Study and intellectual Improve- 
ments. 


LET no one alledge the numberleſs Vo- 
lumes of the Roman Laws; the very Abridg- 


ment of which, in the Time of Juſtinian, 


was itſelf enormous. That very Abridg- 
ment, if a Compilation of ſo unwieldy a Size 
may be ſo intitled, militates for the Ne- 


My of the Meaſure we contend for, by 


evincing 
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evincing beyond Diſpute how complicate and 
difhcult to unravel all Caſes had been made, 
and in what a World of Comments and 
Diſcuſſions the plaineſt Tranſactions muſt 
have been involved by the foregoing li- 
plicity of Law Hanes. | 


Tur Fine hle Quantity of theſe can be 
viewed in no other Light, than as a convincing 
Proof to what a Degree of Corruption the 
Practice of the Law itſelf had been carried, 

during the Adminiſtration of the preceding 
perors For it was from the Eſtabliſhment 
of abſolute Power, we are to date the Intro- 
duction of that infinite Variety of Regulations 
that interfered in the commoneſt Proceedings, 
and perplexed almoſt every Occurrence in 


Life. 


AuGusTus was far Son being an Enemy 
to the Law. It was under the Protection and 
Shadow of that pretended Tenure he governed 
and diſpoſed of every Thing. So fond and 
zealous was he, on all Occaſions, to diſplay Es 
the moſt perfect Appearance of an. intire 
Submiſſion to its Deciſions, that he conſtantly 


uſed the Precaution of recurring to its Aſ- 
ſiſtance 


- 157) 


ſiſtance in order to ratify his Decrees; nor 


leſs, indeed, upon thoſe Emergencies wherein 


none will make an Appeal to it who does not 
know himſelf above the Reach of legal 
Authority, and able to influence and controul 
it at Pleaſure. 


Is conſequence of this Maxim, always 
adopted by dextrous, artful Tyrants, in Ex- 
pectation to give ſome Sanction of Plauſi- 
bility to their worſt Actions, he had the 


audacious Confidence to make the Laws in- 


ſtrumental in reſcuing from Puniſhment one 


of his Intimates convicted of a Crime of which 
no Epithet is able to convey the Horror, 


that of having poiſoned more than a hundred 


Perſons at a Feaſt. 


Tus ſame Auguſtus was ſo little affraid 


of multiplying Laws, that he procured him- 


ſelf, or rather, indeed, aſſumed the Privilege 


of propoſing and enacting a ne Law as often 
as he perſonally fat in the Senate Houle. 


His Succeſſors took effectual Care to im- 
prove ſo important a Privilege, and ee it 


to the fulleſt Latitude, by n Increaſins 
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the Number to no leſs than five different: 
Decrees at one Sitting, and at Length by 
deviſing Laws without End; whoſe Multitude 
and perpetual Increaſe was of admirable 
Service in extending their Authority, through 
the Number of Creatures and Dependents the 
| Execution of them gave Birth to. 


Tursz were a Generation whoſe very 
Subſiſtence depended on the tedious Forms of 
adminiſtering Juſtice, the arbitrary oppreſ- 
five Delay of which tended equally to eſtabliſh 
and confirm both them and their Conſtitu- 
ents in the moſt boundleſs, unreaſonable 


. | 


As the Utility of ſuch Tools was ap- 
parent, the Neceſſity of providing for them 
encouraged Edits that trod in a manner 
on each other's Heels: And in the Ten- 
our whereof Clauſes of ſuch a Nature were 
interwoven, as ſubjected the Courſe of civil 


Affairs to their an in almoſt every 
Caſe. 


Tuvs the Might and Authority of the 


* Emperors were founded alike on 
their 
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their Lugo and their Lawyers; and which | 
were the apteſt Inſtruments of Tyranny 
1s hard to decide. 


Tur Riches of the latter Claſs were 
ſuch that one of them fairly purchaſed the 
Empire: And their Credit might be com- 
pared to that of the Effendis in Turkey, 
at this Day; a Body of Men whom the Porte 
knows the ile of too well and conſequent- 
ly reſpects too much, to give them any 
Moleſtation. „ 


9 H A P. 
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CHAP. LIL. 


pRoM the: foregoing Premiſes it is is plain 5 
that however the Law is undoubtedly in 
its Origin the F ountain and Preſervation of 
Liberty, yet, according to the well-known 
Proverb Corruptio optimi peſſima, the good 
when bad become the worſt, whenever 
through the Perverſion of its Practice its 
Members are tainted, they have ever proved, 
in all Ages, in all Countries, the firmeſt and 
ſtauncheſt Supporters both of private and 


my as; 


Fox Examples of this an Engliſhman need 
not ſearch the Records of ancient Rome, nor 
conſult the preſent State of Turkey. He will 
find enough at Home. Not only in thoſe con- 
temptible Claſſes of low Practitioners, ſo 
ſignificantly ſtiled Pettifoggers, nor yet in 
the middle Stages of the Buſineſs. Intereſt 
and ſordid Views are too manifeſtly the Soul 
of their Profeſſion with moſt of theſe. But he 
will (what is much more alarming, find them 
among thoſe whom a People is taught to con- 
ſider as its Protectors, and revere as its F athers: 


Thoſe who ” their Commiſſion ſhould be 
the 


. 
the principal Guardians and Aſſertors of the 


Welfare and Happineſs of the Public; and in 


. whoſe Bofoms it were almoſt a Crime to 
ſuſpect any Meanneſs or ſiniſter Deſigns 
could obtaih a Shadow of Admittance.. He 
will find the baſeſt Inſtances of Infidelity and 
Treaſon to this Nation to have emanated from 
that Bench where formerly fat the Jadges of 


the Land; whoſe Prevarication and Want of 
Integrity in the Day of its Trial, and whoſe 


iniquitous Deciſions in Favour of arbitrary 
Powet, ought to teach every Engliſhman to 
keep a watchful Eye on every Man whom 


Court Favour exalts to the Station which they 


filled with ſuch everlaſting Diſgrace to them- 


- ſelves, and ſuch dreadful Danger to the 


Liberties . this Country. 


Ir we 4 the Annals of this Kingdom 
previous to the Revolution, there are few of 
the Reigns of our Princes that do not afford 
unfortunate Proofs how readily miniſterial 
Smiles can operate on the Ambition of great 
Lawyers; and how zealouſly they can devote 
themſelves to the moſt laviſh Concurrence 
with the legal Undertakings of 2 in 


Power. 
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IT may not, perhaps, be improper to 
remark in this Place, that had it not been 
for the criminal Condeſcendence and Adula- 
tion in the Heads of the Law, Charles the 
Firſt would, in all Probability, have purſued 
very different Meaſures from thoſe that proved 
ſo fatal to him; as the moſt inveterate of his 
Enemies cannot deny that he acted from an 
unhappy Perſuaſion of their Rectitude. A 
Misfortune to which the Flattery of his Cour- 
tiers and intereſted Adherents did not more 
effectually contribute, than the paſſive Servility 
of the Lawyers in his Time; for whoſe 
Judgment and Opinion he always profeſt 
and entertained an unfeigned Reſpect, and 
would, in all Likelihood, have ſhewn a pro- 
perDeference to, had they been indued with 
Honeſty and Courage enou ach to have diſſented 


from him. a 


Tur impartial World ſeems to agree in 
this Teſtimony to the Memory of that de- 
luded Prince, who certainly was a Man of 
unblemiſhed Honour and irreproachable Con- 
duct in all the moral Duties of private 
Life. | 


Ws 


1 
Ws may fay partly as much of his Son 
James the Second, whoſe Character was in 
ſome Inſtances not unamiable, and who 
hardly would have been guilty of thoſe - 
Infringements on the Rights of his People 
that cauſed his Ruin, if he had not met with _ 
ſo ſhameful a Subſerviency in thoſe Members 
of the Law whoſe Knowledge and Eminence 
in their Station intitled and impowered, and 
_ conſequently obliged them, to a Reſiſtance 
that might have been ſalutary to their Sove- 
_ reign, by preventing him from forcing his 
Subjects to have Recourſe to thoſe Expedients 
which the deſperate Extremity he had re- 
duced them to compelled them to ano in 
their own Defence. 


IN the r mean Time it were unjuſt to refuſe 
the great Share of Praiſe and Admiration due 
to the many illuſtrious Perſonages who have 
| graced and ennobled the Profeſſion both in 
England and France. Men whoſe Names 
ought never to be mentioned without the 
ſincereſt Veneration, when we conſider how 
much Virtue and Fortitude they muſt have 
exerted in overcoming thoſe Temptations, 
to which, from the Confpicuity of their 

M -: ne: 
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Merit and Abilities, they were continually ex- 


2 2 


Sor notwithſtanding the ſuperior Excel- 


lence of Parts, and the exalted Probity of no 


inconſiderable a Proportion of Individuals, it 
is ſtill a very melancholy Truth that few of 
the deſpotic Governments in Europe are ap- 


prehenſive of 1 incountering much Obſtruction. 


from ſuch of their Subjects as profeſs the 
Law : Who depending on the Court for their 
Advancement to its reſpective Dignities, and 
holding all their Preferments from. its Appro- 
bation and Conſent, had rather act in the 


ſafer Capacity of Delegates and Supporters 
of the royal Authority, than appear in the 


dangerous Light of Friends to the Public 
and Enemies to Oppreſſion. Purſuant to theſe 
Maxims they perform without Reluctance 


the Iojunctions they receive from above: 


and may, in a great Meaſure, be denominated 
a component Part of the Vis, Artes et Iuſtru- 
menta Regni, the Spirit, Ways and Means 
by which the Syſtem of ſuch a ** 
is __ and conducted. 


Is 


(ae, 


Isx all abſolute Monarchies Lawyers are a 
Body of Men highly ſerviceable to the Crown: 
Not only by maintaining i its Prerogatives, and 
eſpouſing, on every Occaſion, a Cauſe which 
they are ſo well feed to defend, but alſo by 
diverting the Thoughts of People from public 

to private Tranſactions, and involving them 
ſo deeply in their own perſonal Affairs as to 
leave them no Opportunity of meddling 1 with 

Matters of State. 


Warren we conſider, therefore, how ef- 
fectually the Minds of ſo many thouſands of 
Subjects are employed i in Purſuits which take 
up their Attention during many Years, often 
their whole Lives; when we reflect, at the 
ſame Time, that Perſons thus occupied muſt, 
of Courſe, be poſſeſſed of more than common 

Reſolution, Steadineſs, and Indefatigability, | 
we can no longer doubt that the Encourage- 
ment of Litigation, and the prolonging of 
Law-ſuits, is one of the Methods whereb 
Deſpotiſm is ſtrengthened in ſome Countries; 
as they turn into another Channel the Tide of 
Oppoſition which might otherwiſe flow from 
the ſtubborn, unyielding Diſpoſition of thoſe 
: _— Champions at Law whoſe. Love of 
| : M . Broils 
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Broils and Contention muſt have its Pest, 


and who, had this Method been denied them, 
would perhaps have found another Way les 


peaccable to the Community, and more of- 
fenſive to Adminiſtration. As Men of this 
Stamp are generally endowed with ſtrong 


Patience under Diſappointments, and uncon- 


querable Perſeverance in going through what 
they have once begun: Both of em pre- 
ciſely the Qualities moſt wanted in People 


who are ſtruggling for Liberty. 


Hxxcr, more than one Potentate has 3 
careful not to debar his Subjects from follow- 


ing their Inclinations in ſuch Matters, leſt by 
calling off their Attention from particular 


Feuds and Altercations to more general 
Grievances, the ſame Hatred and Reſentment 
of Injuſtice and Oppreſſion that ſets them at 
Variance with other Individuals, might urge 
them to aſſert their Rights againſt Invaders 
of a higher Claſs, with the ſame untameable 
Spirit and Activity they Pray in againſt 


their m__ 


* 


IT is evident then from theſe various Con- 
ſiderations, that the Multitude of ſuch as 
belong 


"C2007 "1 
| belong to the ſeveral Departments of the 


Law is dangerous to a Country that means 
either to retain or to recover its F reedom. 


As their Numbers render them power ful, 
and their Vocation inures them to Dexterity 
and Acuteneſs in the Management of all Af- 
fairs, both theſe Incidents contribute to pro- 
cure them a Fund of Influence and Credit, 

which as it is highly beneficial to the OED 
when their Abilities are honeſtly directed, is 
by the ſame Rule, as greatly detrimental _ | 
it when they hire themſelves for the Wages 


of Corruption. 


BUT as, unhappily, theſe Wages are . 
with no ſparing Hand, whenever wicked 
Deſigns are in Agitation, and as Experience 


teaches they are too often of peculiar Efficacy, 
it is, therefore, incumbent on the Patrons of 


Freedom to exert their utmoſt Efforts to di- 
miniſh that Portion of the Cominunity the 
Members of which are, by their Situation, 

the moſt liable to be aſſaulted with Bribes, 
as they are the moſt able to inſure a Return 
of eſſential Services to their Bribers; and the 
leſs Proof againſt ſuch an Attack from the 
general Spirit of a Profeſſion ſo notoriouſly at 


ye Command of the higheſt Bidder, 
„ 4 Tis 
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Tuts alone were a ſufficient Motive to be 
vigilant againſt the Increaſe of their Liſt, 
large enough already to outweigh in the 
Scale of due Proportion any other neceſſary 
Claſs of Society. To ſay nothing of the 
Labyrinth of Forms and Tediouſneſs of Pro- 
ceedings reſulting from the Numbers for 


whom Occupation muſt be found, that render 


Jaſtice an Object of Terror to all who ap- 
proach her, and often deter Men from 
applying to. her Protection, however they 
may have an indubitable Right to do it; that 
induce them, in ſhort, to look upon her in 
the ſame Light as little States do on greater, 


EZ whoſe Aſſiſtance they not ſeldom have cauſe 


to repent accepting from its proving a greater 
Nuſance than the 0 it was given to 
remove. 


For theſe Reaſons, and many others too 
numerous to particulariſe, and of which i in- 
telligent People are ſufficiently aware, it un- 


controvertibly appears that this Branch ve - 
| Buſineſs requires a very comprehenſive Re- 


formation: as on the Footing i It remains at 
reſent, in moſt Parts of Europe, it may rea- 
forably be deemed one of the heavieſt Burdens 


: (269) 
of the State. An Opinion not only founded 


on the common Complaint, but authoriſed 


by the Sentiments of the moſt reſpectable of 
the Profeſſion itſelf, who from the re- 
moteſt Periods recorded in Hiſtory, have 


been remarkable for their Contempt and Ab- 


horrence of that Meanneſs and Corruption 


which, even in their Times, infected the 


Practice of the Law. 


WV may conclude this Subject w with abc 
ing that Laws and Lawyers may be compared 


to Soldiers and Officers. Both Profeſſions are 
equally neceſſary for the good Government and 
Defence of the State; but then the Number 


of each ought carefully to be limited. When- 


ever it exceeds the Bounds of Propriety, as the 
latter never fail to inſlave thePublic, the former 
always contribute to haraſs and perplex it, by 
diſquieting the Lives of Individuals and foment- 
ing NE Jars among them in their private 
Capacity. Whence it may be affirmed, that as 
the leſs there is of the Military in a civiliſed 
Country the more there will be of. F reedom, 
the leſs too there is of Lay, the more there 
will be of x Fav: 
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CHAP. Ll. 


A PROFESSION | in France particularly 
deſerving our Attention, is that of Servi- 
tude; which is not accompanied with ſo 
many Circumſtances of Humiliation as render 
it irkſome and ignominious in ſome other 
Countries, and almoſt ſtigmatiſe thoſe who 
embrace it as Beings of the loweſt Character 


in Society. 


A "O08 Servant, either in or out of 


Livery, is commonly a perfect Ariſtippus. 
Horace's expreſſive Line on that Philoſo- 


pher is applicable to moſt French Men whoſe 
Lot.is menial Service. Ommis Ariſtippum decuit 
Color et Status et Res, all Conditions, Employ- 
ments, and Circumſtances became Ariſtippus, 


is a deſcriptive Epitome of not only thoſe 


many itinerant Frenchmen whoſe ſupple 
Genius qualifies them fo admirably for the 
various Tempers and Diſpoſitions they meet 


with in the Courſe of their Attendance on 


Foreigners, but alſo of thoſe whoſe more 
propitious Deſtiny allots them the leſs dif- 


ficult Taſk of waiting on their own Country- 
men, 


. 
men, who are, in general, the beſt natured 
: and eaſieſt to pleaſe of Maſters. 


Tur Qualities that principally diſtioguiſh i 


French Servants from thoſe of moſt other 
Nations, are Alertneſs and an Aptitude to be 
uſeful in a Variety of Ways: Both of them 


Appendages of the national Character of their 
Countrymen, who manifeſtly delight, much 
more than any other Individuals, in buſtling, 


and in acting the Part of what we call a Jack 
of all Trades. 


Tuus Nature ſeems to have peculiarly 


n them for the Purpoſes of domeſtic 


Service, preferably to all other People; for 
when Perſons, whoſe daily Bread is to depend 


on the particular Exertion of Activity and 
Aptneſs in different Matters, receive thoſe . 
Endowments from the Turn and Manner 


of thoſe among whom they are bred, well 
may they ſurpaſs in general Dexterity, others 
who are born and brought up, where every 
one applies himſelf to his own Buſineſs only. 
A Circumſtance, however, attended with 
material Advantages wherever it prevails; 
in * n. where, as the Re- 
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flection ſo naturally ariſes from the Subject, 


it may be aſſigned as the chief Cauſe of the 


ſuperior Excellence of the Engliſh Workmen | 
in their reſpective Branches comparatively 


10 thoſe i in France. 


As che lower Claſſes of the 1 are 10 


completely qualified for Domeſtics, it is not 


ſurpriſing that ſuch numerous Colonies of 
French Valets de Chambre, Cooks, and Foot- 


men are planted over all Europe; and that 
the Nobility and faſhionable People of ſo many 


Countries ſhew an avowed Propenſity to 


Prefer them even to their F e. 


A Fxzxxch Servant often reminds one . 
the Character of Scrub i in the Play, from the 
Multiplicity of Shapes and Forms he aſſumes. 
F rom the Kitchin to the Garret he will per- 


Yn 


ment. One is e ana at the | 


numberleſs different Jobs he i is able ſo ſuc- 


celsfully to undertake. 


WHATEVER may be their Opinion of our 
national Kindneſs and Generoſity, the F rench 


dre not in the leaſt inclined to pay their prime 


Homage | 
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Homage to En glimmen in the Light of 


Maſters. They accuſe us of an unſupportable 
Haughtineſs and Violence of Temper, and 


complain that an Attendance on moſt Engliſh 


Gentlemen i is little better than Slavery. 


WIE TUNE this Heugttineſs proceed tom 


a Confeiiiſmeſs of Independence which, fer- 


menting in the Imagination, ingenders a fort 


of Defiance to all Mankind that eaſily de- 


, generates into Pride and Overbearingneſs? 
Whether it be the Child of Wealth; of which; 


as this Country poſſeſſes ſo immenſe a Supe- | 


riority over moſt others, it has conſequently 


E greater Abundance of ich whom Op aten : 


infatuates and tenders ſupercilious ts ihſo- 


lent ? Whether it may not poſſibly prove the 


Produce of that Impatience and Impetuofity 
of Mind which lead us to abhor Delays and 
Di.iſappointments, and; hurry us forward in 
whatever we attempt; (conſonant to which 
laſt Notion the French, with good Reaſon, 
call us prompts, haſty, and xcciife us of being 
more difficult to manage than the Individuals « ke 
any other Nation) or whether all theſe Cauſes 
do not contribute to this Linpericulnels of Soul, 
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certain 
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. 
certain it is that Strangers too much concug 
in thinking we deſerve the Imputation. 


WäiENC EVER the Miſchief may flow, it is 
intolerable to the French, who of all People 
are charmed with an affable and familiar 
Treatment, and are leaſt diſpoſed to bear with 
Severity of Behaviour. Not to forget that 
the Motives of a Servant for attaching himſelf 
to his Maſter are thereby reduced to thoſe of 
meer Self- intereſt, and diveſted of all Affection 
and Gratitude. 3 


\ 


Tus Auſterity of Deportment is very little 
known in many Countries abroad, where 
Servants, if they are not ſo well uſed in the 
Article of Board and Wages as in England, 
| are, however, much more — dealt 

with in every other Reſpect. | 


In Spain, the Grandees, whoſe Propenſity 
for Magnificence induces them to keep nu- 
merous Retinues, are ſatisfied with a very 
moderate Share of Attendance, and are rather 
proud of diſplaying their Benignity: While 
the Gentlemen of inferior Rank look more for 
Obedi- 


e . OB OT en nar ogs 2 222 0 


b 


chal and Submiſſion than for much : 2 
Labour and Fatigue. 


I ſ Italy, where Purina reigns, and 
where little Money, like the Talent in the 
Goſpel, is expected to go a great way, the 
Finances of a Family are too well huſbanded 
to be laviſhed on Menials, whoſe Pittance, 
therefore, is but ſmall. In return, if a Readi- 
| neſs is ſhewn when they are called upon, to- 
gether with a reſpectful Compliance with 
Injunctions, it is enough, and they are not 
overburdened with Work of any kind. 


As to Germany, in no Country perhaps, 
is Servitude on a more humane Footing. Maſ- 
ters confider their Servants almoſt as their 
Companions; and behave to them with a 
good Nature and Friendlineſs that obliterate 
the Senſe of their Condition. Hence it is 
that no where elſe are ſeen ſuch frequent 
Inſtances of reciprocal Attachment, and that 
Connections of this Nature among them are 
fo uſually terminated by Death longs 

In France, as ahead berge the Sies 
tion of this Branch of the Community i is per- 


> 
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fectly happy. The native Chearfulneſs of 
the People influences the Relation of Maſter 
and Man in a wonderful Degree; and often 
oecaſions a Strain of Familiarity that gives 
an ingenious and intelligent Fellow endleſs 
Opportunities of ingratiating himſelf, and be- 
coming a Favourite. Whence it happens that 
the Ruling of 4 whole Family is not ſeldom 
lodged in the Confultations held by! its Head 
with his aforeſaid Confident: A Thing not 
uncomplained of in other Countries; where 
the Adroitneſs of French Servants in gaining 
the good Graces of theit Stpetiors, and plac- 
ing themſelves on a high Footing of Credit 
and Conſideration, is often the Cauſe of much 
Envy and Heart-burning among their leſs 
_ ſubtle and enterptiſing Brethren. 


20 On the whole, if Foreigners reptcach us 
with too much Haughtineſs and Aſperity 
towards our Setvants, the Engliſh, in their 
Turn, think them too eaſy and condeſcending, 
and highly cenſure that reciprocally uncere- 
monious Behaviour which, from the wide Dif- 
ferenceof Education, and other Conſiderations, 
they think totally inconſiſtent and incompa- 
üble between a — and his Domeſtic. 


THis 
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Tuls being, however; another of thoſe 
Caſes wherein the Juſtneſs of proceeding de- 
pends ſo much upon Opinion, it were equally 
arrogant in either Party to tax the other with 
a Deviation from that Propriety of Conduct 
in this Particular, from which they all more - 
or lets . | | 
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CHAP. LIV. 
A QU ESTION ſometimes agitated 1s 
* which of the two Nations, the Engliſh or 
the French, is the moſt addicted to * 


ouſneſs and Devotion. 


WurcneveR has a Right to challenge the 
Pre- eminence, it is certain they are both 
deſervedly noted for as much manly, ſolid 
Piety as any People whatever; and abound with 

Individuals who for real, unaffected Purity of 

Morals and Strictneſs of Obſervance in all the 

eſſential Duties of Man, are not ſurpaſſed by 
thoſe of any other Country c or Perſuaſion. 
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Tur it is that in fonie Parts, if Appear- 
" | ances were a Proof of the Reality of Things, 
neither the Engliſh nor the French could 
|= pretend to any Competition with the Natives 
x18 for Sanctity and Goodneſs, as the whole Out- 
: fide of theſe argues in their Favour much be- 
'yond any of the Demonſtrations of the like 
Nature in vogue among the former ; who 
ſeem incomparably leſs ſollicitous to. adopt 
ſuch Methods of attracting Notice, and 
cftab- , 
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eſtabliſhing + a religious Character; ind! to 
imagine, on the contrary, that a more than 
moderate Uſe of them only tends to produce 
and incourage Hypocriſy: a Vice which, 
to the Honour of either Nation, is not in 
the leaſt cogenial to their Diſpoſition, anti 
generally as little prevalent among Individuals 
in ſpiritual as It is in ternpordl Concerns, 


WIr ROA affecting, therefore; any excel. 
five Parade on theſe Occaſions, the French 


diſplay à rational Degree of Zeal in the exter- 
nal Practice of the various Injunctions of their 
Belief; and may juſtly he ſaid to expreſs 
by their Conduct, a proper Senſe of Reſpe& 
for the Tenets mY are . to profeſs. | 


Their Churches are July frequented; and 
their Behaviour therein is tempered with a 
diſcreet, judicous Fervour that favours no- 
thing of the enthuſiaſtic Demeanour of ſome 
of our Fanatics, nor of the Grimaces, and ridi- 
culous Geſtures of the Italians : Which laſt, 
however, are the moſt contemptible of the 


Two. 


0 Bur 


: On * oh, , 
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Bur notwithſtanding the generality of the 
French are remarkably decent and edifying 


in that Part of their Conduct and Behaviour 


which relates to religious Matters, yet there 

are Exceptions among them that ſubject the 
Offenders to the more Contempt and Ridi- 
cule, as they proceed purely from Aﬀectation, 
and ſeldom from any Doubt of the Pro- 


priety and Neceſſity of behaving otherwile. 


TuIs Stricture falls principally on the po- 


liter Claſſes, and unhappily on ſuch Indivi- 
duals among theſe as ought, by the Exalt- 
edneſs of their Rank, to be very cautious of 


giving bad Examples in Public, however diſ- 
ſolutel they may live in private. 


Tux Tiuth of this Cenſure is „. to 
ſuch as have been much converſant with 
Perſons in high Life among the French, too 


many of whom are ſtrangely prone to a Levi- 
ty of Speech and Deportment on ſach To- 


pics and Occaſions as they are intimately 
convinced require the very Reverſe of the 
Part they are acting. Thus it ſometimes 


| happens that when ingaged in the moſt 
ſerious and awful of ſpiritual Subjects, they 


will 
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will handle them with a Jocoſeneſs and a 
Liberty, or rather Licenticuſneſs of Stile, 
abſolutely unworthy of, and highly derogating 


from their Dignity and Importance: a Foible, 
or to call it by a more adequate Name, a 
Vice the more unpardonable, and at the ſame 
Time the more unaccountable, as they by 
no Means pretend, by ſuch impertinent Free- 
doms, to inſinuate their Diſbelief of thoſe 
Tenets and Paſſages they are actually, though 
not perhaps intentionally, thus turning to 
| Ridicule. 


bi 


Ir they are occaſionally guilty of ſuch Treſ- 


paſſes in their Words, they are ſtill more ſo 
in their Deeds: Proofs of this Aceuſation oc- 
cur eſpecially in their Churches, where Num- 
bers of them affect to lay aſide all manner of 


Decorum, and converſe together almoſt as 


97 55 as at a Ball or an Aﬀcmbly. 


* 


SUCH a Condu& i is the more reprehenſi- 


ble, as it doubtleſs is liable to have a very de- | 


trimental Influence on the Minds of Inferi- 
ors, ſo ready to imitate their Betters as the 
French; who are notoriouſly more ſollicitous 


than any other People, to tread i in the Steps 
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| 'of the faſhionable World; and, like all others, 
more ſuſceptibl: of Impreſſions from bad 


than from good Precedents. 
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Ir may not be amiſs, on this „ to 
obſerve that when Individuals of the lower 
Claſſes fall into a Track of Remiſſneſs in theſe 
Matters, it is of much more dangerous Ten ; 
dency in them than in their Superiors : As 
through Want of that ample Fund of excel - 
lent Principles which are inſtilled with fo 
much Care into thoſe who have been liberally 
educated, they are not appriſed of thoſe nu- 
nierous Motives to moral and religious 
Rectitude which are continually offering 
themſelves to the Recollection of the more 
inlightened Part of Mankind; and which, 
though a Courſe of Levity and Diſſipation 
may, for a while, ſuſpend their Influence, 
ſeldom fail to operate at laſt, in ſome Mea- 
ſure; and are but rarely of total Diſuſe and 
Inefficacy in the Breaſt of thoſe in whom they 
have been once well fixed and rooted by an 
carly and aſſiduous Inculcation. 
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CHAP. LV. 


E 


Matters, ſeem to be rather exploded in 


P rance: Where, notwithſtanding Romaniſm 


prevails, it is not received in that credulous 


Latitude in which r Spain and Portugal | 


as * admit it. 


Tur Vulgar, indeed, are not diveſted of 


many abſurd Notions, concerning the Virtue 
of certain Relics and particular Forms of 
Prayer. But the genteeler Sort are nothing 


near ſo prepoſſeſſed with ſuch Abſurdities as 
thoſe of their own Level in the aforementioned 


Countries: Where Perſons of the firſt Rank 
are not aſhamed to wear the moſt ſtupid 
Badges of Bigotry, and are, at the ſame Time, 


ſo weak as to look on ſome peculiar Oriſons 


and Modes of Worſhip as more effectual than 


others: And where the Liſt of real and 


pretended Saints is held in a Reverence that 
Exceeds the Conception of ſuch as have not 


been ocular Witneſſes of their HO E 


Su 2 in thoſe 9 


" Mo  FroM 


XTREMITIES ofall kinds, in ſpiritual 
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FRoM this a the F rench are r 
recovering; and many a ſuſpicious Object 
of public Veneration has, from Time to Time, 


been removed from the Eyes of the deluded 


Multitude. What renders it more ſurpriſing, 
this has been done by their own Eccleſiaſtics; 


Who, to their lawful Praiſe be it ſaid, are 


much more inlightened than thoſe of any 
other Romiſh Country; and far from being 
ingroſſed, in common, by that Spirit of Selfiſh- 


neſs that makes Religion a Tool to avaricious 
Views. And are, upon the whole, a Body of 
Men among whom Learning and Piety flou- 


riſh with equal Luſtre. 


THe Reaſon of the Superiority they ſo 
manifeſtly poſſeſs, in all Inſtances, over all 
the other Clergy of their Communion, is 
that they are not only much more learnedly 
educated, but that, when arrived at Maturity 
of Life, much greater Liberties are cither 
allowed to or aſſumed by them of inſpecting 
the Books and Writings of all Sects and 


| Parties; and what is no leſs, if not more, 
eſſential, they have endleſs Opportunities of 
ffn and friendly Intercourſe with 


the 


( 185 ) 
the many Travellers of various Perſuaſions 
that abound 1 in France, 


| 'F wo theſe Circumſtances, the latter eſ- 
pecially, they derive a Fund of Humanity 
which not a little diſpells that cloud of Pre- 
judice, and thoſe gloomy Sentiments fo fatally 
entertained by their leſs intelligent Brethren, 
againſt all who ate not within the Pale of their 
Doctrines. A Misfortune deplorably notori- 
ous in Italy and Spain, particularly the laft, 


where Education is in a wretched State; not 


ſo much that Part which regards the inſtruct · 
ing of Youth in claflical Literature, as that 
much more important Portion. which is to 
raiſe the Superſtructure on that neceſſary 
Foundation, by ſeaſoning their riper Years 
with thoſe Principles of liberal, manly Know- 
ledge, which can only be obtained through a 
free, unreſtrained Communication with Per- 
| ſons and Writers of all Countries and Deno- - 
minations. 


Tre Want, or he the Denial, of this 


8 capital Requiſite to perfect whatever deſerves 


the Name of Science, is che Root of the very 
worſt 
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worſt Species of Ignorance, that which pro- 
ceeds from Miſinformation, and induces Men to 


think themſelves infallibly in the Right from 
the ſenſeleſs Concealment of every Argument 


chat might convince them Bey are in the 


Jon g. 


© Tas woeful Ignorance, [deeply and in- 
duſtriouſly diffuſed and ſupported in thoſe 
bigoted Countries by the Emiſſaries of Super- 


ſtition, is the Parent of that ignominious Anti- 


pathy for ſuch as profeſs oppoſite Perſuaſions, 
which rages with ſo much Violence in the 
Boſom of the Natives, who certainly can have 
no ſort of Motive to look on the Subjects of 
the Proteſtant States in Europe with a ma- 


levolent Eye, ſave that groundleſs, uncharita- 


ble, and therefore inhuman and highly cri- 
minal Hatred which is ingendered by an 
unwarantable Prepoſſeſſion againſt the Parties 


| accuſed, and a cruel, precipitate Condemna- 


tion of them, without ſufficiently attending 
to the Merits of their. Cauſe, and often with- 
out deigning to make the leaſt Inquiry; or 
rather, indeed, to ſpeak with Propriety, 
by never ene an Framing of the 


* 
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Matter in Queſtion, without a previous. re- 


ſolution to find them guilty: A Determination 


the more inexcuſable and ſcandalous in thoſe 


who encourage it, as it is productive of the 
' moſt enormous of Evils, that religious F ury 


which prompts Individuals not only to harbour | 


; the moſt horrible Ideas of all who differ from 
them in Belief; but even to think themſelves 


intitled, nay commiſſioned, as it were, to 


facrifice them to divine Vengeance, as Vie- 
tims whoſe Deſtruction i is a meritorious Deed 


in thoſe who can effect i it. 


France, 5 not wholly delivered 3 


5 from this dreadful Scourge, feels it, however, 
but rarely. The great Number of Proteſtantꝭ 


yet remaining in that Kingdom, are happily 


not viewed by the Government in any odious 
Li ght; and of late ſeem to entertain better 
. than for many Vears paſt, from the 
Moderation and Diſcernment of thoſe in 


Power; who have Senſe enough to perceive 


the State has much to expect from their ma- 
nual Induſtry and commercial Turn, and no- 
thing to fear from their Diſpoſitions, which 


are intirely ſubmiſſive and peaceable, and not 
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(8) 
in the leaſt inclinable to renew the Pretenſions 
of their Forefathers to an Equality of T olera- 
tion _ the predominant Party. 


So far, indeed, are they from preſuming 
on the Recovery of ſuch Privileges as the 
ſucceſsful Valour of the French Huguenots 
purchaſed in former Days with the price of 
their Blood, and ſecured by ſolemn Treaties, 
that they are perfectly contented with a Nr 
miſſion to dwell in Peace and Safety; and 
eſteem themſelves completely happy if their 
accidental Meetings on the Score of private 
Worſhip are connived at and ſuffered to take 
Place without any ſevere Notice. 


9 FEARED Intercourſe with theſe, and 


| a Conviction of their harmleſs, pacific Incli- 


nations, has conſiderably ſoftened the Rigour 
and diminiſhed the Inveteracy of their greateſt 
Enemies the Romiſh Clergy; many of whom 


live on the moſt friendly Footing with well 
noted Proteſtants, in whoſe Families as they 


are received with an Hoſpitality that thinks of 
nothing but good Fellowſhip, and buries in 
total Forgetfulneſs all Diſparity of Perſuaſions, 
þ . 00 
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fo they indove with a Chearfulneſs that ba- 
niſhes all Diffidence and Reſtraint on account 
of the diſagreeable Powers they might exert, 
were they to aſſert the Authority the Letter of 
the Law has intruſted to their an 
to the Prej udice of the Wenne 
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T* E Conventual Orders (Which are very 
numerous and very rich in France) 
though, in general, much inferior to the ſe- 


cular Clergy in Knowledge and literary Ac- 


compliſhments, are not devoid of Perſons of 


prime Eminence therein: And fince the 
Reformation in their Diſcipline, and the Re- 


gulations reſpecting their Studies and Oc- 
cupations, introduced among them during 
the laſt Century, are beyond Compariſon the 
Firſt of all Monaſtics in. Chriſtendom. 


Ir were aj to * by, on this Occa- | 
ſion, a Claſs of Men who, till very lately, 
flouriſhed in France more than in any State 
of Europe: and by the ſolid Utility they 
were of in the Republic of Letters, deſerved 
more Reſpect and Protection than any other 
Inſtitution in later Ages, had not the Spirit 
of Ambition and Intrigue interrupted their 
' Progreſs i in the laudable Purſuits for which 
their Society had been primitively inſtituted, 


and involved ſome of them in Difficulties 


from which they not only found it impoſſi- 


ble to extricate themſelves, but even to pro- 
| cure 


e N 


cure a Diſtinction between the Innocent and 
the Guilty: Who, in Conſequence of that 
Enmity which the whole Body had incurred 
through the arrogant Interference of too 
many of them with Affairs intirely foreign 
and repugnant to the Nature of their Pro- 
feſſion, were both indiſcriminately ſentenced 
10 univerſal Ruin. 


85 Wi run the grievous Accuſations laid to 
their Charge are wholly true, or only in Part, 
certain it is they were become rather more 
powerful and conſiderable than was thought 
compatible with the Safety and Intereſt of 
thoſe Governments that determined their 
Deſtruction: And yet this Motive, powerful 
as it was, may poſſibly in the Opinion of 
many, not have operated ſo forcibly againſt 
them, as thoſe that have ſtill mors lately 
47 prompted the Downfall of ſome other religi- 
ous Orders, thoſe of profiting by the Sequeſ- 
tration of their immenſe Revenues, which, 
after all, may have been the principally ef- 
ficient Cauſe of the Expulſion of the Jeſuits 
from France, and the other Countries whence 
they have been ſo unmercifully baniſhed : 


But when we reflect on the particularly ſevere 
| Treat= 
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Treatment, ſome of the chief Perſons among 


them experienced in the general Calamity that 

befell their whole Body, this ſeems to put it 
out of all Doubt that the Suppreſſion of it 
muſt have been owing to the weightieſt 


| Reaſons; as the known Spirit of Humanity 


and Moderation now prevailing in the Euro- 


pean World is totally inconſiſtent with the 
unrelenting and reſentful Manner in which 
the Proſecutions. againſt them have been ſo = 


manifeſtly conducted, and the little Compaſ- 
ſion or rather almoſt boundleſs Satisfaction 


expreſt by the Generality of * at their 
Misfortunes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LVI 


H E French ak” a pech Delight 
in giving an Air of Importance to 
whatever they are concerned in, however 
inconſiderable or even trivial: and not- 


withſtanding they carry their native Gay- 


ety, or what perhaps may as properly be 


called Levity, into the Tranſaction of 
Affairs of the moſt ſerious Caſt, yet they 
are not willing, at the ſame Time, to ſuf- 


fer the Weight and Conſequence of what 


they are engaged in to be diminiſhed. 


As, therefore, to preſerve by means of 
external Splendor that Dignity which is fo 


frequently loſt in the inconfiſtent Airineſs 
of their Behaviour, they have taken due 


Care to provide an ample Admixture of 


Parade, wherever there is any room for 
Vor : 2 its 
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its Admiſſion, in the ſame manner they are 

equally ſollicitous, when the Subject is too 
common or too paultry for ſuch a kind of 
Oſtentation, to decorate it, however, with 
ſome glittering Expreſſion. : 


Amons many other Inſtances, the Uſe 
made of the word Academy may not un- 
aptly ſerve to convey ſome Idea of the 
ſtrange perverſion of Language the French 
are occaſionally guilty of to ſerve the Pur- 
poſes of Vanity. 


[| S1Ncs the various Eſtabliſhments com- 
menced in France by Cardinal Richelieu, 
the Succefles of his Miniſtry having con- 
ferred the higheſt Luftre on his Perſon and 
Capacity, whatever had been ſettled and 
authoriſed under the Sanction of his Patron- 
age and Approbation became, of courſe, 
an Object of Applauſe and Imitation; even 
fo far that Men not only adopted the 
Spirit that prompted the divers Inſtitutions 
he ſet on foot, but even adhered to a 
Similitude of Names in defining ſuch as 
were framed after his Example. 


Ants. 
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THr1s latter Mode, in particular, be- 
came fo prevalent that it equally took place 
in Undertakings of conſpicuous Utility and 
Merit, and found its way into Purſuits of 
too ſecondary a Claſs to claim ſuch a Diſ- 
tinction; and even into ſome of an immoral 
TINO | 


Tuns, ever . the Foundation of the 
French Academy, that word is become 
2 favourite one throughout France. 
Whatever literary or liberal Occupation, 
whatever Paſtime or Diverſion was of a 
ſocial nature, has been complimented 
with that Denomination. 


THE 3 of Sciences and of 
polite Literature had undoubtedly a Right 
to the Title; as likewiſe that of Painting 
and Sculpture. But ir has fince been 
debaſed by an application to Meetings 
of a much inferior Stamp, and to others 
_ abſolutely unwarrantable and diſgraceful. 
Not only Riding-Houſes, Fencing-Schools, 
and private Mufical Aſſociations have 
uſurped it, but even the moſt contemp- 
üble | 
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tible and worthleſs of all Societies, thoſe 
of profeſt Gameſters, have not been 
aſhamed to make themſelves .publickly 
known by this Deſignation. 


Taz French are very ready to accuſe 
the Italians of a ridiculous proneneſs to be- 
ſtow emphatical Phraſes and Appellations 
on the moſt trifling Buſineſs, and the | 
ſlighteſt Occurences: but certain it is that a 
more audacious and more barefaced Pro- 
ſtitution of any Term is not found in the 
Language of this latter, nor, it 1s pre- 
fumed, in that of any other Nation. 


Iz the French ſtretch their Arrogance 
ſo far on improper and unjuſtifiable Oc- 
caſions, well may one fuppoſe they will al- 
low themelves the fulleſt Indulgence of 
Vanity on thoſe where a Difplay of Stateli- 
neſs is the leſs blameable, as Attention 
to Appearances is, in ſome meaſure, ne- 
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HE NCR, on every Opportunity of this 
Sort, and one may with no leſs Truth 
add in almoſt every Emergency of Life» 
they ſtudy to accompany Things with a 
punRilious Show of Grandor ; and in De- 


fault of the Subſtance, to ſubſtitute, how.. 


ever, a moſt pompous Shadow. 


THIS is peculiarly obvious in all 


the public Conventions of their Dignita- 


ries, either in Church or State. Such a 


Vein of Magnificence runs through the 


whole of the Ceremonial exhibited on 


| theſe occaſions as is perfectly calculated 5 


to convey a great Notion of their Im- 


portance, and completely to ſcreen their 


Inanity and Want of real | Weight and 
* 


'Ya+ te may not, be unworthy * 
ſideration that as theſe Shews dazzle the 
Eyes of the Multitude, and procure the 


Actors therein no inconſiderable Share of 


ReſpeR, they have their Uſe in gratifying 
the Ambition of thoſe Claſſes of Subjects 
who by their Rank or Employments are 
0 3 | 
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fied to make a Part of them; or, by 
their Birth, have the future Enjoyment of 
them ,as one may fay, in Petto: a Profs 
pet which, in a Nation ſo charmed 
with Exteriorities as the French, is a ſuf- 
ficient Spur to keep their Activity on the 
Wing, and to induce them to exert their 
Faculties to the utmoſt in order to me- 
rit and obtain thoſe imaginary Honours 
in their Turn, 


| T HIS Nabil Pomp of Perſogs and 
of Things is no leſs an Elyſium to the 
Spectators than to the Performers them- 
ſelves; and 1s ſpoken of many a Day 
before its Exhibition, with an Anticipa- 
tion of Pleaſure that fully evinces how 
great a one is received on the Occaſion 


WW; el... 


| Wo rev 65 the Temper and In- 
|  _clinations of the People, theſe Occaſiong 
WW recur very frequently in France: where 
1 almoſt every Province has it annual, or 
= at leaft its triennial, Meeting of the Cler- 


= gy and the e of the Laity: not 
unlike 
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(- 99 
unlike the general Aſſemblies in our Co 
lonies; with this Difference, however 
that, in France, they are intirely obedient 
and ſubmiſſive to the DiRates of the 
Court; which convenes them, and directs 


their Deliberations, with a Plenitude f 


Power to which our Colonies are as yet 
Strangers, and ſeem not in the leaſt 
Weg to conſent. 


ANOTHER material Difference in 
theſe French Conventions, is not only the 
Admiſſion of the Clergy (a Priviledge 
denied them in our Aﬀemblies) but the 
vaſt Portion of Influence they are ſo care- 
ful and eager to manifeſt on every In- 
cident that may contribute to prove, and 
to exalt the Superiority of their Profeſſion 
and the Character of Dignity they are ſo 
intent to annex to it in the Opinion 
of Mankind. | 


BUT . Difference which is moſt 
agreable to the French, and atones with 
them, in a manner, for all other Defi- 


ciencies, is the perſonal Splendour of the 
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Members who compoſe theſe Etats States 


as they are tiled, and are in Reality, if any 
Meeting can be fo called where Freedom 


of Speech and of Debate is utterly de- 
nied, and not even dared to be attemp- 
ted. WY „ 


Bur this is a Reflexion which, one 
may ſuppoſe, they keep at a Diſtance, 
leſt, perhaps, it might prompt them to 
make dangerous Exporiments in order 
to free themſelves from ſo mortifying a 
Situation: or poſſibly leſt too intimate a 


_ Conſciouſneſs of their Inf ignifcancy ſhould 
ſupercede the Feelings of their Vanity, 


In te mean Time, they vie with 


| each other in Brilliancy of Apparel and 


Equipage and in Sumptuouſneſs of 


In ſhort, while they continue 
aſſembled, nothing is omitted of all thoſe 
Concomitances of State and Superbneſs 
that equally amuſe and impoſe on the 


Croud, ſeldom attentive to any other 
Tokens of Greatneſs and Power, but ſuch 
as operate on the Sight; and more apt 


0: 


(2 
to be pleaſed with what 3 them, 
than with what is more beneficial, if leſs 


| AG 


Tur French are, in general, ſo much 
taken with this Pageantry, as to draw 
the moſt ridiculous Inferences from the 


Superiority of the Parade diſplayed among, 
them, in ſuch Caſes, to that which is 


made 1 in leſs oſtentatious Countries: and 
to imagine that as in Proportion to the 


the Figure made by their Grandees, the 
Provinces they repreſent are held in Eſ- 
timation and Reſpect among themſelves, 


by the fame Rule their Nation deſerves 


the Preeminence over all others; as none 
are comparable to them in the Art of 
accompanying the Exerciſe of Govern- 
ment with that Majeſty and Eclat which 
are, in their Apprehenſion, the main Pi 
lars of Sovereignty and Command. 


ConrorMABLY to mee Notions, 
all who have a Right, or who are 
commifſioned to figure on theſe Emer- 5 

gencies 
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gencies, endeavour to dignify their Ap» 
pearance by every Art and Method 


they can deviſe, and to verify, as it 


were, the Aſſertion of that Frenchman 
who thought proper to apply to them 
the Compliment which the Ambaſſador 

of Pyrrhus formerly paid to the Roman 
Senate, by comparing it to an Aſſem- 
bly of Kings. 


Ir may, indeed, without Exaggera- 


tion be affirmed that ſome of theſe Con- 


ventions far eclipſe in Externals the 


Grandor of our Parliamentary Meetings 
in England; the ſold. Importance and 
Reſpectableneſs of which is loſt to the 


meer SpeGator, and is rather, on the 
whole, well known than well ſeen, 


BrsrvEes theſe periodical Returns of 


chate Solemnities, the French have alſo 


a continual Series of other no leſs. 


Tplendid Amuſements, in the ceremoni- 
ous Feſtivals of their Religion: which 


abounds in Days facred to the Genius 
of 
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of l 481 ecclefiaſtical Pomp 4 


Ornament, and furniſhes them conſe- 


quently with frequent Opportunities of 
ſignaliſing their Ingenuity and Skill in 
ſuch Matters; wherein they think them- 


ſelves more complete and judicious than 
any other People whatever. 


Er may perhaps be allowed that ſome 


of their religious Practices are at- 
tended with fewer Circumſtances of 
Abſurdity than among their Neighbours 
of the ſame Communion. But whatever 
Superiority of Elegance and Judgement 


they may boaſt in the Diſpoſition and 


Arrangement of ſuch Trifles, ſuffice it to 


_ obſerve that their Taſte in theſe Things 
differs remarkably from that of the Ita- 


lians and Spaniards. The firſt chiefly 
pride themſelves in the exquifite Maſter- 
lineſs of Execution in the numerous Pictu- 
res and Statues that adorn their Chur- 


ches. The ſecond in the Profuſion of 


Riches that glitter on their Altar Pieces, 


and are laviſhed on every Utenſil fabri- 
cated 
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„ 
cated for every Part of their Worſhip; 
While the French ſeem more pecu- 
liarly to delight in the Moagnificence 
of the Robes and Veſtments WOrn ny 
the officiating SONG 
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CHAP. LV 


of Carefulneſs and Superintendency 
which has, for a long Time, fo preciſely 
marked the Genius of the French Go- 
vernment (whoſe Watchſulneſs and Solli- 
citude extend to the minuteſt Points of 
Improvement, as well as of Adminiſtrati- 
on and Police) they are not yet, with all 
the Advantages neceſſarily ariſing from 


this unremitting Circumſpection and At- 


tentiveneſs to what may be conducive to 


public Utility, arrived at that prodigious 


Variety of Inventions and Ameliorations 
which afford ſo agreable, as well as ſur- 


prifing, an eee, to the many 


Foreigners Who reſort to England. 
FROM 


F OTWITHSTANDING that Spirit 8 
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FROM the commoneſt Obſerver of 
what is obvious to Sight, to the keeneſt 
and moſt vigilant Scrutiniſer into Things, 
there ſeems to be a Concurrence, as 
unfeigned as unanimous, in ſuch as are 
reed and diſintereſted, that, in 
no other Country whatever, the divers 
Methods of handling every Matter ſub- 
ject to the induſtrious Reſearches of the 
Mind, or to the Ingenuity of manual 
Labour, are ſo well underſtood and 
practiſed as in England. 


is a Truth which even the im- 
| partial and candid among the French 
themſelves acknowledge An Heſita- 
tion, and often expatiate upon in a Stile 
that proves how intimately they are 
convinced of the general Superiority, in 
theſe Matters, that England ſo py 
claims over F rancec. 


A very moderate Examination of the 
F ooting the various Branches of uſeful 
Knowledge are on in that Country, will 


make it indifputably appear that neither 
their 
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| their Skill in experimental Philoſophy, 
nor their Dexterity in Arts and Manu- 
factures are to be ranked on the fame 


Level of Perfection to which we find 
them both carried in England ; where 


the firſt is cultivated in a manner that 


has procured to the Engliſh Nation an 


avowed Supremacy in whatever belongs 
to this Department, and where the ſe- 


cond bears a Stamp of Nicety and Neat- 
neſs to which the Handicraftsmen of for- 
eign Parts are, in general, utter Strangers. 
Tu IS latter, however, is a Fact the 
| Reality whereof is better known to, 

and experienced by, the Engliſh who 
go abroad than by thoſe who remain at 
Home : as whatever is imported of that 
Nature into this Ifland is purpoſedly 
prepared with the utmoſt Accuracy, in 


order to ſtand the Teſt of the moſt 


curious and critical Examination; and 
wrought, therefore, with a Sollicitude 
and Exactneſs that are by no means 
uſual in the common Run of their ma- 
nual Performances, which are very coarſe 
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and unpoliſhed, in compariſon of what 
prcceeds from the Hands of our Ar- 
tificers. 


In and, the Implements of the 


moſt ordinary and vulgar Trades and 
Occupations are, by the Voice of Impar- 
tiality, and even by ſuch as would wil- 


lingly depreciate us, if they could, ac- 
knowledged to be finiſhed with a Com 


pactneſs, and almoſt a Delicacy, of Work 
and Execution that by far ſurpaſſes thoſe 


made in other Countries ; where, if their 
Tools and Inſtruments are barely fit for 
Uſe, it is commonly all their Makers 
aim at. 5 


Wr we to examine the numer- 
' ous Inſtitutions of all Kinds that have 


been gradually and ſucceſſively eſtabliſh- 


ed in France, during the Progreſs of the 
laſt and preſent Century, with the lau- 
dable View to forward and aſſiſt the 
Cultivators of the liberal Arts and Scien- 
ces, we ſhall not find them effecting 


more, if, perhaps, ſo much as We have 
8 | done 


1 209 ) : 
done, on the whole, without ſuch 


Helps. 


PAINT IN o, Sculpture, and Ingra- 
ving they have hitherto excelled: us in 
from the greater Demand for: thoſe Pro- 
ductions in a Country where they are 
incouraged by the Spirit of its Religion, 
and diffuſed, therefore, with a greater 
Latitude than where the Gratification of 
Curioſity is their only Dependance. In 
_ moſt, if not all, other Reſpects we fully 
cope with, and in many we | manifeſtly 
£0 beyond them. 


Voir T AIR f, in his Letters on the 
Engliſh Nation, compares us to the Ir- 
regulars of an Army, who cannot be 

expected tO perform ſuch expert Feats 
as diſciplined Troops. This Compariſon 
is founded on the Want of thoſe ſtrict 
Ordinances and Regulations in our lear- 
ned Societies that keep, as it were, more 
cloſely embodied, and conſequently in 
in better Order, the Inſtitutions of that 


| Sort ! in France. Re 
$2: 


Bur 


— — P 


3 


„„ 
Bu r, with all due Deference to his Au- 
thority, and allowing there may be lefs 
Strictnefs and Regularity in the Forma- 


tion and Arrangement of our literary 


Bodies than. there is among thoſe of his 
own Countrymen, one may ſtill venture 
to defy him to cite any greater Names 


among the Members who have to this 


Day compoſed the Academy of Scien- 
ces, than have been produced among the 
F ellows of our 1 Society. 


Wirn regard to profound * 
and Inquiry into the moſt abſtruſe and 
intricate Matters, the French do not even 
pretend to a Competition with us: and, 
tho it were unjuſt to deny them. great 
Merit in this Province, ſtill it is but of 
the ſecondary Rate when compared with 
thoſe celebrated Compoſitions that have 


reflected ſo much Honour on this Na- 


tion, and have raiſed its Reputation for 
true Wiſdom and ſound Philoſophy above 


any modern, and to an Equality with 


that of the moſt Wuſtrious Nations of 


Com ard 3 — 
— | As. 


1 

As a ſtriking Illuſtration of what has 
been aſſerted, it may be remarked that 
the moſt valuable Performance the French 
can boaſt in this Species of Writing is 
I' Art de penſer the Art of Thinking: a 
Work that appeared during the brilliant 
Ara of Lewis the Fourteenth, and was 
ſuppoſed to be the joint Production of 
- ſeveral of the nobleſt Geniuſes of the 
Time. But notwithſtanding the univer- 
ſal Applauſe wherewith it was deſer- 
vedly received, and the high Eſteem it 
ſo juſtly commands over all France, and 
wherever it is known, ſtill, tho framed 

with exquifite Judgment and Accuracy, 
is on the ſtricteſt, and even the moſt. 
favourable Examination, but an clemen- 
tary Treatiſe, when compared to the 
Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding: and 
tho repleniſhed with clear, ſolid, com- 
prehenſive Senſe and Reaſoning, yet, in 
the united Opinion of the moſt able and 
judicious Readers, i it is not to be men- 
tioned as bearing any adequate Propor- 
tion to the Depth of Diſquifition diſplay- 
1 ed 
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ed in that Treaſure of equally ſubli- 
me and uſeful Knowledge flowing from 
the maſterly Pen of our Engliſh Philoſo- 
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CHAP. IX. 


N E French Academy, founded in 

T order to purify and ſettle their 5 
Language, and render it correct by a 
proper Standard of ſtated, fixed Rules, 
has, no doubt, greatly contributed to its 
Politeneſs and Elegance. But, as Words 
and Phraſes only have been its ſole Ob- 
jet, we muſt not be ſurprized that . 
Things themſelves have been rather ne: 
glected, and thrown afide, as it were, to 
make room for the much leſs neceflary | 
Taſk of finding out new Modes of Ex- 
preſſion, and of refining ſuch as were 
already. fraught with fu Manlineſs 


and Energy for all the Purpoſes | of 
OO. | 


AN 


F 


| ( 24 ) 
Ax Undertaking of this Nature could 
not fail to involve thoſe who were em- 
ployed in it in a Multiplicity of ſuper- 
fluous Labour, and to turn the Edge of 
their Attention to what certainly merited 
leaſt the Efforts of their Genius and Ca- 
pacity, which were palpably detrimented _ 
by their aſſiduous Application to ſo dull 
and tedious a Buſineſs: a Truth which 
the literary Records of that Time evince 
Aan Coniradiction. 


Ir We conſult the W ſabſiting 
of many of its moſt famous Members, 
we ſhall find that the beſt and nobleſt 
Births of their reſpective Abilities were 
moſtly prior to their Reception into 
that Society, Few, if indeed any, of 
the original Writings of the primitive 
Academicians are at preſent in Requeſt 
among their Country- men. On the 
contrary, if we except the Tranſlations 
made by ſome of them of not many 
Greek and Latin, and a few Italian and 
Spaniſh Writers, little or nothing re- 
, * of them that is not held in utter 
Conterpt 


qa) 


Contempt; even ſo far 1 c Voltaire 
himſelf could not help obſerving their 


very Names are become an Object of 


Deriſion, and might not improbably be 


hurtful to ſuch Authors who ſhould un. 
luckily happen to inherit them. 


' Ir certainly ſeems not unlikely that a 


confiderable Prejudice reſulted to thoſe 
whoſe Faculties were not of a very 
vigorous and durable Texture, from the 
minute Inveſtigation of thoſe endleſs and 
almoſt imperceptible Niceties of Stile and 
Diction that were continually ſtretching 
their Thoughts on the Rack, and abſor- 
bing, as it were, all the Powers of their 
Imagination: as ſuch an unceaſing Fatigue 


of the Spirits not only warped, but alſo 
incapacitated, them from the Profecution 


of Matters of greater Moment. 


NEIT KEA is it in the leaſt amazing 
that Perſons. immerſed in ſuch an inex- 
hauſtible Fund of Diſcuſſions ſhould have, 
in a manner, been obilged to renounce 

all other Occupations : a Surmiſe that does 
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not appear any-ways erode and 
fictitious when applied to thoſe who 

were concerned iN the Compiling wr- 

that immenſe Dictionary that was pub- 

liſhed under the Name and * 

of the French Academy. 


Wu EN we conſider the _ prodigious 

Pains they beſtowed in bringing this En- 
_ terpriſe to Maturity, the infinite Prou- 
ble they muſt have undergone in de- 
termining the preciſe Meaning, the Pro- 
priety, and the Degree of Elegance or 
Obſoleteneſs of every Term, all this, it 
ſhould be. confeſt, muſt have required a 
moſt laborious and indefatigable Scrutiny 
in each of the Compilers; and, what was 
facomparably much more diſagreable, moſt 
tatiguing Differtations among the Mem- 
bers of the whole Society in their collec- 
ted Capacity; who muſt neceflarily have 
held a prodigious Number of Seffions 
before the Opinions of ſo many Diſpu- 
tants could. be reconciled on the Infinity 
of Subjects 4-3 anne in their Conſulta- 
ions. 


MAN x 


(6 


NM. ANY of theſe, indeed, were dt 


che Commencement of their Aſſociation, 
abſolutely ridiculous; whence, during a 


long ſpace of Time, the moſt unboun- 


ded Liberties were publicly taken in ex- 


pofing to Laughter and Mockery their 


affected Sollicitouſneſs about the Purity 
and Correctneſs of the French Tongue. 


Songs, Stanzas, and Epigrams filled with 
> Jeſts and Scoff ings poured upon them from 
all Quarters: and one of the prime Wits 
then in Being, wrote a Play purpoſedly to 


| banter them. This was the celebrated 
St, Evrement, whoſe - Comedy intitled 
the Academicians, very humourouſly deſ- 
cribes the whimfical, abſurd Spirit that 
preſided in their Aſſemblies. Even of 


latter Days they have been occaſionallß 


lampooned; and Voltaire himſelf, among 
many others, did not, in his Beginnings, 


ſeem to entertain a very high Notion of 


their Merit and Dignity. 


0 1TH all this Apparatus of Care and 
Application, it is by no Means clear that 
the. French Language has attained to a 

| greater 
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greater 8 of Perfection than the 
_ Engliſh, which has, in a manner, been 
abandoned to the Diſcretion of all 
Writers indiſcriminately. But whatever 
Irregularity and Incorrectneſs may be 
found in the Writings of our Authors 
of avowed, eftabliſhed Merit, the Spi- 
rit and Energy of Thought and E- 
preſſion for which they are ſo univer- 
fally renowned, obviate all Attention 
to the ſlight Neglects and Deficiencies 
which are almoſt inſeparable from a 
truly eminent Genius, too intent on 
Eſſentials to fetter his Mind with the 
Conſideration of Trifles, and too deeply 
ingaged in the Inveſtigation of Things 
themſelves, to pay much Regard to that 
finical Accuracy on which the Herd of 
meer verbal Critics ſet ſo high and ſo 
per 2 Value. 


** are the Arts and Methods | 
by which the Men of Abilities this 

Nation has produced in ſuch Numbers, 
have reccommended themſelves to the 
Notice and Admiration of the enlighte- 

| N ned 
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ned World; and have amply atoned for 
the Want of thoſe inferior Qualifications 
the French -are ſo inexorable in requi. 
ring from all who aſſume the Character 
of Writers; but which, at the ſame 
Time, are evidently: not viewed in ſo 
neceflary a Light by the Literati of 
| other Countries; who manifeſt a no leſs, 
if not even a higher Degree of Appro- 
bation for the great claſſical Productions 
that have done fo much Honour to the 
Engliſh, of late years, in all Parts of Eu- 
rope, than for thoſe from which the 
French imagine they ought to derive a 
ſuperior Luſtre. 


Tuts, no doubt, will appear a bold 
and hazardous Aſſertion in the Appre- 
henſions of a ſtaunch Frenchman, the 
principal Leſſons of whoſe Education 
have taught him to look on his Coun- 
trymen as the moſt conſpicuous and de- 
ſerving Part of Mankind in all the po- 
lite ind intellectual Accompliſhments that 
diſtinguiſh the Inhabitants of Europe from 
every other People” on Earth, and, in 

conſe 
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conſequence of this Opinion, to place 
France as much above the Reſt of Eu- 
rope, in theſe Reſpects, as Europe itſelf 
is above the reſt of the World. 


8 v ER. arc the Ideas which whoever 
is acquainted with the French muſt well 
know they entertain in Favour of them- 
| ſelves; and which many of them ſcruple 
not to maintain the Juſtneſs of with a 
Preſumption very offenſive to intelligent 
Foreigners; not only to the Engliſh, who 
being intereſted in the preſent Diſcuſſion, 
ought rather to be confidered as Parties 
than Judges, but equally to the Italians 
and Germans, who with Reaſon eſteem 
themſelves as competent Judges of Me-_ 
rit as the French: and among the moſt 
Senſible and  Judicious of whom, for no 
inconſiderable a Space of Time, their 
Excellence has not been rated ſo high _ 
as their Vanity: and the Engliſh, to their 
great Mortiiication,, have been reputed 
their Equals ,at leaſt, in point of Science 
and Literature, even in ſuch Compoſitions 
28 . will . think it hard they 
ſhould 
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ſhould be 1 the firſt Prize in, 


thoſe of Wit and Entertainment; as com- 
plete Specimens of which have feen the 
Light in England, as ! in any Country ; and 


have juſtly. procured it the Praiſe of 


poſſeſſing a Fund of univerſal Genius in 
every Department wherein the Powers 
of the Mind are the Principal Actors: 
a Praiſe which, tho warmly conteſted 
by the French, while they dwell on ge- 
neral Matters, they are conſtrained, "7 
the Force of Truth and Argument, t 
ſubſcribe to whenever they can be brongh 
to deſcend to Particulars. 


by Enumeration of theſe, abundant- 


ly. . ſufficient to prove what has been 
advanced, may be found in a Work Writ- 
ten certainly with no Deſign to place 
the Englith on a Level with the French; 
but ' wherein, however, the Author, 8 
out foreſeeing the Conſequence, has giv- 
en a Catalogue of Engliſh Writers whom 
he extolls with a Warmth of Admiration 
no Foreigner of adequate Fame and Abili- 
ties ever r exceeded in favour of thoſe french 
Writers 
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Writers that have made the greateſt Ff- 
gure in the Republic of Letters. Whence 
we may fairly conclude (according to the 
_ infallible Rule that their Merit is incon- 
teſtibly not inferior whom Rivals praiſe 
as much as they are. praiſed themſelves) 


that none of thoſe Engliſh Authors whom 


his Pen has fo amply celebrated, has, in 
his reſpective Talent, a Superior among 


the French. 


T ns Perſon that, perhaps without in · 
tending it, has paid our Countrymen ſo 
glorious an Homage is no leſs a Man 
than Voltaire: who, in his Letters on this 
Nation, lays himſelf out to do it the ful- 
leſt Juſtice, in moſt Inſtances ; and tho in 
ſome he coincides with received -Preju- 
dices, yet, on the whole, he ſeems de- 
lighted with his SubjeR, and, to his Ho- 
nour, moſt cordially embraces every Op 
portunity of repreſenting us in the moſt 
—— Colours. 


Tu 1s noble Teſtimony of our Equality, 
at the leaſt, is the more flattering and 
. = effectual 


K 


efearual as it is involuntary, and obtain- 
ed, as it were, by Surprize, from one 
whoſe Conſciousneſs of its Rectitude would 
never have been diſcovered and acknow- 
ledged but in this Msnner. 


"For this eſſential Reaſon it is moſt 


highly to be prized: nor leſs, indeed, 


for the eminent Capacity of him from 
whom 1t proceeds; a Man Poſterity will 


think more greatly of than Envy and 
; Detraction will ſuffer the preſent Age 
to do; and to whom, without Ad 


may be applied, with reſpect to his 


Country, the Motto from Horace, prefixed 


to Pope's Edition of Shakeſpear, Nil or- 


tum tale France never produced his Equal: 
an Aſſertion grounded on that amazing 
Variety of excellent Productions which 
have been continually flowing from his 


inexhauſtible Genius during the Space of 


more than half 1 Century: 2 Portion of 


Time wherein he has indiſputably reigned. 


the moſt eloquent Hiftorian, the ſublimeſt 
Poet, in ſhort the mot celebrated Wri- 


ter in all Europe. 
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Furs Return of: Praife and Ref > 
_ we owe to the Name of a Perſon 
Who has not a little contributed, through 
the Weight annexed to the Splendor of 
his Talents, to diffuſe the Reputation of 
England through the many Countries 
where his Writings are held in ſuch 
equally. high and merited Requeſt and 
Eſteem. For tho he is fometimes more 
' ſevere upon us than is confiſtent with 
exact Veracity, yet, confidering he is a 
Frenchman, and therefore intereſted, 
againſt a People, for Ages the profeſt 
Rivals, and what is fill more, the inve- 
terate Foes of his Country, it ought ra- 
ther to be admired that he could ſo far 
ſuppreſs the Emotions of native Partiality Y 
as even to laviſh, on fome Occaſione, 
the whole Powers of his Eloquence in 
our Favour, than afford any Diſguſt that 
he ſhould yield, which he does but ſel- 
dom, to the Torrent of Prepoſſeſſions ſo 
ſtrong and prevalent in his Country 9 
our Diſadvantage. 
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TEXT to the Academy that has 


the ſame Kind in other Patts, is, in the 


Opinion of the French, their i 


of Inſcriptions and Belles-Lertres, 


Bur Whalgver Encomimnid 45 beſ- 


tow upon this Inſtitution, it will ſuffer 


no  Diſparagenient | if we claſs it with _ 
our Society of Antiquarians: among 


whom there is, undoubtedly, as copi- 


ous a Repoſitory of claſſical and medal- 


lic Learning as among the Gentlemen 


ho compoſe the former. 


Tis Term Medallic is uſed Becauſe 
this French Society was primarily de- 
8 * 


OY 1 8 Q 


given Riſe to this Digreſſion, in 
R and Superiority to any Thing of EX 
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figned, as their Appellation intimates, 
to cultivate that Sort of Knowledge 


which is converfant in ancient Coins and 
Medals, and what may be properly 
called the Study and Science of Anti- 
ques in every Branch and Denomi- 
nation. | 


AN 1 Motive, as it was 
pretended, tho very probably the prin- 
cipal and moſt efficient of any that 
contributed to this Eſtabliſhment, was 
to record the- moſt ſignal and remarka- 
ble Events and Tranſactions of the Reign 
of Lewis the Fourteenth its Founder and 


Patron. 


. Taſk it may truly 1 faid they 
have performed in a Strain of Flattery 
that ſtigmatiſes them for the completeſt 
Maſters of Adulation that were ever 


incorporated to varniſh and diſguiſe 


Weakneſs, Folly, and Opprefſion. 


THERE was not a fingle Deed of 
their infatuated Sovereign appertaining 
to either of theſe three Diviſions (and 
| the 
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the World knows there Were many) 


which they did not extoll as the Sum- 


mit of Fortitude, Wiſdom, and Clemen- 
cy: and while the Reverſe of theſe was 
vifible in moſt of his Councils and 


Actions, they audaciouſly employed every 


Symbol appropriated to the Significa- 
tion of what is | praife-worthy and he- 


toic, to perpetuate the Memory of 
Deeds which none but his Foes ſhould 


be glad to ſee thus e reſcued 
from Oblivion. | 


Un DE ” the Roman Emperors Me- 


dals were often ſtruck; and of thoſe 
which remain moſt were well adapted 
to the Occaſion. Doubtleſs there were 
ſeveral ſacred to the Virtues and Hero- 
iſm of ſuch as were neither yirtuous 


nor Heroes: but ſtill we do not read 
of the moſt tyrannical and depraved 


of them ever avowedly framing a Corps 
of profeſſed Sycophants, in order to bla- 


20n and embelliſh, in fo fulſome and 
| ſcandalous a Manner, Facts unworthy 
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of Notice, or deſerving of none that 


could redound to their Honour. 1 


8 UCH an Affront to the common Feel- 
ings and Diſcernment of Mankind, was 
reſerved for that Spirit of Arrogance and 


Haughtineſs which characteriſed all ane 


principal Meaſures adopted . under - 


Auſpices of Lewis the Fourteenth : 
Prince who,notwithſtanding the 3 


Encomiums ſo profuſely laviſhed on all 
his Undertakings, was undeniably (if 
Truth diveſted of Palliation is appealed 


to) the very Scourge of that Age to 
which Partiality and Prejudice have afhx- 


ed his Name, by way of Honour and 


| Diſtinction. 


Bur it ſeemed at this Period (fo tru- 
ly fatal to France, in the Judgment of 
all Men of ſolid Senſe and Penetration) 
as if there had ariſen a Strife between 
the Monarch and his Subjects how far he 
could extend his ill Uſage of them, and 
exert a Deſpotiſm and Severity unknown 


to the moſt arbitrary of his Predeceſſors 


and 


e 
and how far they could carry their : 
Flattery and Applauſe of him for ſuch 

Things as, in any King but their own, 
they would have beheld with Dereſta- 
tion or Contempt. 


\.> x 7 


HEN CE, in 4 mia of the "moſt 
impolitic and inequitable Adminiſtration 
that ever diſgraced a crowned Head, he 
Was magnified. as à moſt conſummate _ 
Politician and a moſt benign Sovereign: 
and, what was ſtill a worſe Evil, as it 
precluded all Attempts to a Cure, ſo 
great was the reciprocal Infatuation both 
of Prince and People, that he not only 
thought himſelf but was eſteemed by all 
who ſurrounded him intirely deſerving 


of thoſe Epithets, 
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CHAP, LXI, 
NOTHER Pillar of the Glory 
of France is the Sorbonne; which, 

in the firmeſt Perſuaſion of the Eclefiaſti- 


cal Part of the French Nation, is as much 


ſuperior to any School in Europe, for all 
kind of Theological Erudition, as they aſ- 
fert the Religion it was founded to teach 

and maintain 1s above what they denomi- 
nate the heretical Secs that have diſturbed 


the Peace of Chriſtendom i in all Ages. 


815 NCE the Days of Cardinal Richelieu, 
the great Benefactor and Reſtorer of this 
celebrated Seminary, it has, undoubtedly, 


flouriſhed with greater Luſtre than ever; 
and produced Perſonages of the primeſt 


Eminence in the Study of Divinity: but 


none 


. „ 

none, however, to be preferred to ſuch as 
the Univerſities of England can boaſt; 
which may, in fpiritual Matters, as much 
be confidered the Bulwark of Proteſtant- 
ifm, as England itfelf, in temporal Affairs, 


is juſtly reputed the main Support of the 


Liberties of Europe. 


WHATEVER the French may think of 
their Divines, if we compare their Wri- 
tings with thoſe of the Engliſh on thoſe 
Points where both Parties are agreed, we 


fall find that no few of the moſt ſenſible | 


and learned in France (among whom may 
be counted ſome of the moſt illuſtrious 
Profeffors in their Univerfities, the Sorbon- 
ne itſelf not excepted) manifeft an Appro- 
bation and Eſteem for the capital Perfor- 
mances of the Engliſh Clergy, which we are 


far from paying to the beſt of theirs; not- 1 
© withſtanding the known Readineſs and 


Impartality with which we read and ad- 


mire the Productions of the French of 


whatever Denomination, This, tho' an in- 
direct, is no inconclufive Proof of the Su- 


periority of the Englith Divines. 
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Nu r no Verdict, after all, from What⸗ 
ever Tribunal it may proceed, is able to 
make an Impreſſion on the Minds of the 
French, to the Prejudice of thoſe many 


| Pretenſions of long Standing wherein their 


Pride is ſo deeply at Stake. 


Tr E 1 is, ever ſince the Kaken of . 


that Monarch of whom ſo much has alrea- 


dy been ſaid, the Spirit of domineering 


that marked his Character communicated 


itſelf, in no ſmall Meaſure, to his Sub- 


jects: who tho before his Time, tinctured 
with a ſufficient Share of national Conceit, 


derived from the Splendor and reſtes 
that accompanied a conſiderable Part 
of his Reign, an additional Degree of 


Arrogance, which cxalted them, in their 


own Imagination, as much, in all me- 


ritorious Reſpects, above every other Peo- 


ple, as his Power and Grandor exceeded 
thoſe of any cotemporary Potentate. ; 


Uxxcr, | notwithſtanding the obvious 
Decreaſe of the Strength and Importance 
of F Fance, the Natives have loſt nothing of 

that 


that deal Greatneſs which is fo difficulr 
to eradicate from the Minds of a People 
who have once made a capital Figure in 


the World, and ſtill continue to eſteem 
themſelves, as much as they did then, in- 


comparably the ge Nation in the Uni- 
| Verſe. 


W ER E they content with 3 


a Right to an Equality no Umbrage could 
reaſonably be taken : but that would be a 


Degradation to which it muſt not be ex- 


pected the French will ever ſubmit. Tho 
there are ſome of them who think as 
reſpectſully of their Neighbours as of them- 
ſelves, yet the Generality are no leſs amaz- 
ingly than ridiculouſly prepoſſeſſed with 
the moſt ſtubborn Conviction of their uni- 
verſal Superiority in all Things. This is a 


Foible not only common among the leſs 


enlightened Claſſes, but as much, if not | 


even more prevalent among the major 
Part of their Literati ; who cannot pati- 
ently ſuffer a Compariſon of their intellec- 
 twal Fame and Merit with thoſe of Fo- 


ferenz and wich whom Virgil's Simile of 


C Rome 
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* 
Rome lifting its Head as much above ther 
Cities quantum lenta ſolent inter Viburna Cupreſſi 
as a tall Cypreſs above a flender Shrub, ſeems 
as it were, the Degree of Magnitude they 
aſcribe to their Nation relatively to others. 
Tho. good Breeding may reſtrain the di- 
rect uon of their Sentiments on 
this Point, when ingaged in Converſation 
with Strangers, yet one may, Without 
much Depth of Penetration, and in Spite 
of the Caution they uſe to ſoften what they 
ſay io the Depreſſion and Undervaluing of 
others, plainly diſcover - the | prodigious 
Height from whence they look down 
upon all other Individuals in this Parti- 


bY 


cular, 


Tus Vanity and Preſumption are the 
more ſurpriſing, as a very little - Enquiry 
would ſhew them how much they pro- | 
ceed from the groſſeſt Ignorance of 
Things. The leaſt Attention to, what 
-lafits in our IWland, for Inſtance, muſt 
quickly teach them that however proſper- 
oufly they cultivate the Field, of Learning 
and Lit erature it is not with a Succeſs be- 


* 


| TE 5 
vond our own. Their Univerſities, tho 
far more numerous and fuller of Students, 

do not afford an ampler Catalogue of iu. 
trious Names; and notwithſtanding the 
French Nation is doubly, at leaſt, as popu- 
tous as the Engliſh, yet, on Examination, 
we ſhall find, in our own, a Parity 
of excellent Authors and Writers in all 
Branches of Science or Genius, 


Apps oN, it is ſaid, was the firſt who 
gave the celebrated Boileau an advantagi- 
ous Notion of our literary Abilities. If 
this be true, Boileau, and the reſt of his 
Country-men, were, we may fairly pre- 
ſume, moſt ſhamefully ignorant, what a 
Treaſure of intellectual Merit was to be 
found in England. An Ignorance of this 
Kind certainly reflected no inconſider- 
able Diſgrace on the French; who, as 
a learned and polite Nation, ought not to 
have remained fo long unacquainted with 
the Worth and Eminence of Neighbours, 
of whoſe Turn, Capacity, and Progreſs in 
all Improvements, it behoves them prin- 


cipally to have the moſt carly and moſt 
accurate Intelligence. 
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In this Reſpect we are confeſſedly 
much more inquiſitive and better in- 
firuted than they are; a Circumſtance 
that has, perhaps, as much contributed 
to the Figure this Nation makes, as any- 
other of the various Methods purſucd 
by a People whom the Spirit of Free- 
dom enables, and urges to adopt all 


ſuch as may prove beneficial to its In- 


tereſt, or conducive to its Honour; and 
whom none of thoſe Reſtrictions impoſed - 
by. Deſpotiſm on other Nations, forbid 
deriving any Increaſe of Proſperity from 
chat unlimited Inſpection into the F und 
of Knowledge and Talents poſſeſſed by 
others, which is the greateſt Channel 
whereby to communicate and diffuſe 


Science, Good - ſenſe, and Happnieſz 


throughout the World . 


InsrikED by this auſpicious and 
praiſe-worthy Curioſity, we had fully 
peruſed, and were thoroughly conver- 
ſant with, the Merit of the French in 
theſe Particulars, long before they had 
any tolerable Idea of Ours : tho, ſtrange to 


tell = 


60237 * 


tell, this unpardonable Neglect ſubſiſted 
in France during the whole Reign of 
Charles the ſecond (and even till the 
Commencement of this Century) an Aera 
as remarkable for the flouriſhing State of 
Learning and Literature in England : as any 
that preceded or followed. 


AM oN G other Articles of imaginary 
Superiority the French pride themſelves 
unconſcionably in the Skill and Ex- 
pertneſs of their Scholars in writing La- 
tin; and accordingly ſet a prodigious Va- 
lue on their Compoſitions in that Lan- 
guage, for the Incouragement of a Pro. 
ficiency wherein public Prizes have been 
inſtituted in the Univerff ity of Paris and 
ſeveral others . 


BuT it may, whithout the leaſt Par- 
tiality, be confidently afferted that they 
have not yet produced any Thing of 
higher claitfical Merit than the many 
ingenious Pieces that appear at Oxford 
and Cambridge at thoſe ftated perodi- 
cal Terms appointed for a regualr Proof 

and 
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and Exhibition of their Progreſs in the 
learned Languages. 


As it would be tedious, and rather 
_ unintereſting to deſcend into any De- 
tail, it will be ſuſficient to appeal for 
the Veracity of what has been advan- 
ced to the Candour and Impartiality of 
thoſe who have had the Curiofity to exa- 
mine the ſeveral Productions on either 
Side. . 


Ir may not, however, be amiſs to 
add that with regard to the younger 
Claſſes of Students, a far greater Propor- 
tion of Aſſiſtance is afforded to the French 
than to the Engliſh Univerſitarians in 
their reſpective Trials of Skill. Of the 
former it may be ſaid that more than 
half their Work is done for them before 
they ſet about it. Not only the Out- 
lines, and the general Heads of the Sub- 
ject are moſt copioully laid down, but 
even the Thoughts, and ſometimes, the 
very Words themſelves are duly 1 
cd; ſo that the whole Buſineſs conſiſts in 
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properly arranging them. Henoe: it may 
be juſtly inferred that theſe Performances 


are ſtrictly no -lefs than Specimens of 


the Capacity of the ableſt Perſons of 


their Univerſities 55 


Tur Caſe 18 3 otherwiſe in ours: 


where a fimple Delineation of the Subject 


is the only Thing propounded, and the 
Amplification is wholly left to the Efforts 
of thoſe of whom it is intended to 
aſcertain the Abilities. . 


Is Attempts of a ſuperior Nature 
the French have not yet diſplayed a 
higher Degree of Maſterlineſs in Latinity 


than the Engliſh : and, whether in Proſe 


or Poetry, though the Former af. 
fect a more frequent Uſe of that Lan- 


guage than the latter, yet the perhaps 
leſs numerous Pieces that proceed occa- 


ſionally from the Pens of theſe, are, in 
the Opinion of competent Judges, not 
inferior in Correctneſs and Elegance, to 
any of the modern Compoſitions in a 
Language doomed to Obſoleteneſs ſo 
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many Centuries ago, and wherein no few 


Connoifleurs eſteem the Engliſh Literatt 
more critically converſant than thoſe of 


any other Country, at this Day. 


Nor wirs TAN DING the Enco- 
miums deſetvedly. beſtowed on the il- 
luſtrious Thuanus, his Stile, however pure 
and claſſical, is not ſuperior to the La- 


tinity of Eraſmus among the Dutch, of 


Buchanan among the Scotch, nor, allow- 


ing for the Dryneſs of his Subject, to 


the Language of that elegant phyſical 
Writer Doctor Friend among the Engliſh. 


( 241 ) 
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XCLUSIVE of thoſe Motives for 
4 preferring ' themſelves to all their 
Neihbours; which originate in their ima- 
Wk. Superiority in the Field of Lite- 
- rature, the French have a prodigious 


Variety of others; as they are indefati- 
gable in ſeeking and finding out Reaſons 
to nouriſh that Perſuaſion of Supremacy 
over the reſt of Mankind; wherein they 
indiſputably delight to indulge themſel- 
ves much more than any other People. 


Nat a are, it muſt be cd 


ſufficiently warm and zealous in conten- 
ding for a greater Proportion of Merit 
and Praiſe than ſtrictly belongs to them: 
but ſtill moſt of them preſerve ſome Ap- 
. pearance of Modeſty in the Enumera- 
tion of their. Virtues, and abſtain ſrom 
thoſe immoderate Aſſertions of Priority 
chat only ſerve to render them odious 
without eſtabliſhing any Conviction of the 
Vor. II. * 5 Rear 
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Rectitude of their Pretenſions in the 
Minds of thoſe whom they labour to 
repreſent as inferior to them. - 


TRE Engliſh are, perhaps, the only 
People at preſent whoſe Propenſity to 
exalt themſclves above others falls 
little ſhort of that of the French; but 
even they are not ſo univerſal in their 
Claims to unrivalled. Excellence, being 
willing enough to allow their Neigh- 
bours to ſurpaſs them i in n Reſpects. 


NEITN ER ſhould it be omitted that 
the Engliſh are, to their great Honour, 
| above diſſembling the high Opinion they 
entertain of themfelves, and avow with 
Candour and Downrightnefs what paſſes 
in their Minds relative to this Point; 
while the French, with a pretended 
- Solicitude that renders them peculiarly ri- 
diculous often affect to conceal that deep 
rooted Eelief of their unlimited Superemi- 
nence that is, nevertheleſs, perpetually be- 

traying, itſelf in all their Words and 
Actions. . = 

is e that the Romans, 
| unqueſ- 
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unqueſtionably as proud and haughty 
a People as ever exiſted, were, 'not. 
withſtanding, remarkably impartial in the 
Appreciation of their Worth; and in the 
midſt of thoſe Triumphs that ſtrike Poſ- 
terity with the juſteſt Admiration, never 
aſſumed to themſelves more Merit than 


they had tho cleareſt Right to challenge - | 


HENCFE we find no Vain-boaſting in 
any of their Writings. In the many 
Speeches their Hiſtorians or Poets have 
either collected from Tradition, or in the 
Heat and Fire of Compoſition have put 
into the Mouth of their Heroes, we ſee 
no other Pride and Exultation than that 
| which reſulted from the Succeſſes tha, 
were due to their. Valour and Conduct, 
the two only Qualifications wherein 
they adjudged themſelves the Prize. 


 Trus, inſtead of induſtrioufly ftri- 
ving to underrate the Worth of other 
Nations, the Romans ſeem not to have 
felt the leaſt Diſquietude in allowing them 
all the great and good Qualities they 
thought themſelves intitled to; and 
| . — had 
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had too much Honour and Magnanimity, 
after depriving them of their Liberty, to 
rob them alſo of that Conſolation a Peo- 


ple enjoy in the Confciouſneſs of being 


ſuperior to, and reſpected by, their Con- 


querors, for thoſe' Arts of which the 
Cultivation is more intereſting and ho- 
norable to mankind than the pernicious. 
Science of Conqueſt and Deſtruction. 


SUCH were the Sentiments of that 
Victorious People; Sentiments from which 
they did not deviate even after they had 


arrived at the Summit of intellectual 


Politeneſs and Civiliſation; as may be 
fully gathered from thoſe Paſſages in their 
Writers wherein they draw a Parallel 


between Themſelves and the many 
Nations they had ſubdued. | 


Ack, far from magnifying ER 
Countrymen beyond their Deſerts, at a 
Time when the Seat of Literature was, 
in a manner, tranſplanted to Rome, and 


when all Kind of Improvements flouriſh- | 


ed with the moſt diſtinguiſhed Luſtre in 


that Capital of the Univerſe, is conſpi- 
aul, 


„ 
evouſly deciſive in favour of the Supe- 
riority of the Greeks in thoſe mental Ac- 
compliſhments whereon the Romans chief- 
ly valued themſelves, and which they 
were moſt ſtudious to acquire. Witneſs 
the equally noble and ingenious Ack- 
nowledgement he ſo frankly makes in 
that well known Line, Vos exemplaria Gre- 


ca noclurna verſate manu, verſate diurna: en- 


Joyning his Countrymen, thereby, to pay 


the ſincereſt Homage to the tranſcendant 
Genius of Greece, and to look on its 
Productions as the truly great and ſub- 
lime Models worthy to be admired 
and imitated, „„ | 
VIRGIL is no leſs explicit in thoſe 
celebrated Verſes wherein he deſcribes; 
with ſuch Preciſion and Majeſty, the dif. 
ferent Attributes of the Greeks and 
Romans. To the latter he allots no 
more than the Arts of War and Con- 
queſt, while on the former he laviſhes, 
with equal Truth and Energy, the Praiſe 
they ſo amply deſerve for having car- 
ried every polite Art to the utmoſt Stretch 
of human Perfection, Excudent Aii ſpirantia 


mollius Ara SW. F 
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0 1 ERO himſelf, notwithſtanding that 


' perſonal Vanity which was the pay 


Foible of his otherwiſe: illuſtrious Cha- 
racter, ſtill adheres to the moſt exact and 


laudable Impartiality in his Review of the 
various People he ſets in the Ballance of 


Compariſon with the Romans Whate- 
ver We may think of Ourſelyes, ſays 
he, we have no Right to imagine ourſel- 
ves ſuperior to the Gauls in bodily 
Endowments, to the Carthaginians in 
Acuteneſs and Policy, nor to the Greeks 
in Arts and Sciences, ne Robore Gallss, 


nec Calliditate Poenos, nec Arti bus Græcos ſaupe- 


ravi mus. 


In this truly reſpectable Virtue of 


national Modeſty the Romans were ne- 


ver exceeded by any People, and, it 
may be added were probably not a 


little indebted to it for the peaccable 


Submiſſion to their Yoke of the numerous 
Countries they had conquered; whoſe 
Inhabitants bore the Weight of Subjec- 
tion with the leſs Reluctance as their 
native Character was not oppreſt and 
forced to give way to that of their Maſ- 
| ters 
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ters, by adopting their Notions and Man- 


ners, neither of which the Romans took 
Pains to introduce any where; but, 
on the contrary, left Men entirely at 
Freedom to act in theſe Particulars as 
they thought proper. Fully ſatisfied with 
their Obedience in Matters of Govern- 
ment, they ſought no other Superiority 3 


and were too wiſe to lay themſelves out 


to inculcate a Perſuaſion of their being 


the moſt perfect and complete People 
in all Retpects a Perfuafion which, if 


founded on Truth, they well knew 
would gain Ground of itſelf, and which, 
if unſupported by Reality, no Artifice 
could eftablith, 


Tu Fact was they Avacly refer 
that their Aſſiſtance and Cooperation ſo 
far from Promoting, might prove, in the 
End, no inconfiderable Obſtruction to, if 
not wholly. fruſtrate the Deſign, thro' 
the Envy and Jealouſy naturally conco- 
mitant on ſuch an Endeavour, 

From Motives of Terror and Ap. 
prehenfion People might, indeed, be 
brought to difſemble their Averſion and 
quietly yield to their Arms; but they 


4 were 


. * 
were aware that no Arguments would 
ſuffice to diveſt Men of their F celings, 
and render them ſenſible to imaginary, 
pretended Merits, founded merely upon 
Arrogance; as a Conqueſt over the Hu- 
man Mind is beyond the Power of 
Violence to effect; and as they who are 
the moſt ready to refrain from all Re- 


ſiſtance to external Force, often ſhew- 


themſelves the leaſt willing to acquieſce 
in Pretcnſions to any other Kind of Su- 
periority, even in thoſe who. become their 


moſt arbitrary and incontroulable Maſ⸗ 


ters. Sis, 
BESIDEHS the Romans, Antiquity, 
furniſhes us with a-.no leſs meritorious 
Inſtance of Self-Denial and Impartiality 
in the Character Hiſtorians unanimouſly afſ- 
cribe to the Perſians; who, tho' as ambitious 
a People as the former, and, in their 
Days, no leſs formidable in the Aſiatic 
World, than the Romans were in Af- 


ter-Ages, ſtill retained a Moderation and 


a Condeſcendance, as it were, to the Hu- 
mours and Tempers of the Nations over 


which they extended their Dominion, that 


made it much more ſupportable than 
g iat 


„ 
chat of any other Conquerors we w_ 
of in Hiſtory . | 

- Do- peculiarly noted, indeed, were 
the Perſians for a Spirit of Benignity 
and Indulgence, that a perfect Equality 
ſubſiſted between them and the Nations 
they had reduced, throughout the whole 
Extent of their vaſt Empire. So far were 
they from arrogating any diſtinguiſhing 
Marks of Preeminence; ſo far from let- 
ting the vanquiſhed ſee or feel they were 
the ruling People, that in the very 
Syſtem of their Government all who had 


ſubmitted to it were alike: thought worthy 
and capable of enjoying an adequate 


Portion of it with Themſelves. No par- 

tial Predilection was maintained in their 
own Favour. Inſtead of regarding the 
Natives of the Countries their Arms had 
overcome as a Race of Men any-ways in- 
ferior to their Conquerors, they employed 
them indiſcriminately, on all Occaſions, 
with their own People ; and were even 
ſollicitous in ſeeking, with the utmoſt In- 
duſtry, for Perſons of Talents and Abili- 


ties among them, in order to raiſe them 
to the moſt important Poſts of Honour 


and Truſt, 
I'm 16. 


a 
Tus noble Confidence was often 
carried ſo, far that no few of the many 
Countries they added to their Empire 
hardly perceived they were ſubject to 
the Perfians by any other Token than 
that of acknowledging them their Chiefs 
and Protectors. Whatever had been the 
Form of their Government it remained 
uſually unaltered . Common-Wealths 
ſtill retained their own Laws and Re- 
gulations: and Kingdoms did not even 
experience. a Change in the reigning 
Families, who fo long as they acted 
with Fidelity to their new Maſters were 
left in a friendly Poſſeſtion of their 
Inheritance. | 

TRE Grecks themſelves, their capital 
and invincible Encmies, were not exclu- 
ded from the moſt munificent Exertion 


of their Generofity. Though perpetually 


at War with them, either by open and 


direct Hoſtilities, or by fomenting the 
Diviſions that were continually diſturbing 
the internal Peace of that diſtracted 
People, the Perſians had ſtill Impartiality 
enough to recognize their ſuperior Merit 
and to reward it in the moſt liberal Man- 

25 | 77 ner 
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ner whenever conducive to their Utiltty - 


Tue Recompence they derived from 
this Humanity of Conduct fully demonſ- 


trated how conſiſtent it was with the 


ſoundeſt Policy. None of the many Na- 


tions of which they acted, in Fact, ra- 


ther as the Heads than as the Maſters, 
conſidered them in any other Light 


than as the Principals of a grand Con- 


federacy, formed under their Direction, 
and ſupported chiefly by their Power, 
and beheld them rather with an Eye 
of Reſpect and Deference than of Awe 
and Terror. 


Tacitus obſerves of a Roman 


Governor in Britain, Caritatem Loco Authori- 
tatis paraverat, that he was obeyed through 
Affection more than through Fear. With 
equal Truth it might be faid of the Per- 


fans that by conducting themſelves with 


that Aquanimity of Mind and Decency 
of Behaviour which deprives no Indivi- 
duals of the Proportion of Importance 
they are conſcious of deſerving and their 
Merits intitle them to expect, and by 
paying an unfeigned Homage to ſupe- 


rior Capacity | wherever diſcovercd, they 


attained 
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attained to the Summit of the mak var 
luable ot all political Arts, that of com- 
manding the Perſons of Men through 


the Influence of their Minds. 


By ſach laudable Means as ee 


was that the Perſians founded what may 
be called an intellectual Empire; an 


Empire, of which Equality and Juſtice 
in the Diſtribution of Praiſes and Re- 
wards, and an utter Abhorrence of un- 
due Preferences, was the Baſis; and which, 


_ conſequently, was. framed to fear no Diſ- 


ſolution from any Cauſe ariting within 
itſelf, and could only be deſtroyed by. 
thoſe violent Concuſſions which ſeem, 
as it were, to be periodical in che Uni. 
verſe, and to act with irrefiſtible Might 
when the Time decreed for their Ope- 


rations is arrived. 


Tnus no leſs than an Alexander, 


at the head of the braveſt and. moſt in- 
vincible Nation then exiſting, was requi- 


red to overturn the Perſian Empire; and 
it was principally owing to the radical 


Defect of all Governments eſtabliſhed by 
too * W that his Succeſſes 


Were 


4" 383 _F 
were fo ani and aſtpniſhing, the vaſt 
Diſtance of the Seat of Power from 


the Parts expoſed to the Attacks of the 


Enemy; the ſame Cauſe that, among ſeveral 
others, concurred ſo materially, many 


Centuries after, to the Downfall of Ro- 


me: to which we muſt add the ſupe- 
riour Skill in War of the Greeks. 
To this latter Conſideration the 
Triumphs of Alexander, are, in ſtrictneſs, 
to be chiefly attributed; and no-ways to 
Inferiority of Courage in the Perſians, 
as is fully apparent from the Intrepidity 
they diſplayed, to the laſt, in every 
Battle they fought with that Hero. In 
all other Reſpects they had manifeſtly 
the Advantage. Their Finances were in 
much better Order: their Armies much 
more abundantly ſupplied with all Ne- 
ceſſaries: none of their ſubjects ſwerved. 
in the leaſt from their Fidelity : none of 
their Allies deſerted them: and even 


the Greeks that were in their Pay did 


not lay down their Arms'till after the 


Death of Darius. 


SUucn Inſtances of unfeigned Attach 
ment, and of Perſeverance in their Inte- 


reſt 
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reſt untill all was loſt, do chem more 
Honour, as they are inconteſtible Proofs 
of their Humanity in the Exerciſe of 
Power, than even the Victories of Ale- 
ander conferred on his military Talents. 
No very extraordinary Exertion of theſe 
was requiſite in the Conteſt with a People 
who, unhappily for them, had not culti- 
vated the Art of War with an Aſſiduity 
ſufficient to enable them to cope with 
a Nation like that of the Macedonians; 
who made that Science their only Stu- 
dy, and who having by their Expertneſs 
in it, ſubjugated even the Greeks them- 
ſelves, coud not find much Difficulty in 
overpowering the Pertians, nor derive, 
therefore, much Glory from having ſuc- _ 
ceeded in an Enterpriſe that was ſo far 
from being ſo arduous as ſome have 
imagined, that is was attended with lit- 
tle more Hazard and Danger than the 
Conqueſt of Mexico 0 the Spaniards, 1 
latter Times. 


Is modern Ages, this act * 
gnanimity in aſcribing to others their 


fulleſt | 
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fulleſt tee; has on no Occaſion appel 
red with greater Luſtre, than in the ce- 
lebrated Revolution which, about the mid- 
dle of the laſt Century, transferred the 
Empire of China to the Tartars who in 
habited the wide Regions ſituated to the 
North of that famous Country. Similar 
Events in moſt other Parts have, in a 
manner, changed the Face of Things; 
and the World owes to them, in gene- 
ral, the ſtupendous Alterations that have 
ſucceſſively taken place in ſo many King 
doms and States. Put in China this 
Revolution proved no more than a Change 
of one Family for another. The No- 


tions, Manners, and minuteſt Cuſtoms of 
that Country. were ftill preſerved ; and 


the Conquerors who had Senſe enough 
to perceive the immenſe Superiority of 
their new Subjects to themſelves, in all 


that was truly eſſential and praiſe-worthy, | 


quickly forgot the Haughtineſs ſo natu- 


ral to thoſe whoſe Right of governing 


is founded on the ſword alone, and adop- 


ted the Spirit and Inſtitutions of that il- 


W People WR 2 Willingneſs and 


Prompti- 
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phbopirade that reflected more Credit 


on their judgment and Perception than 
the Reduction of the Chineſe had pro- 


cured Reputation and Glory to their Va- 
lour. | 


HeNcz in a ſhort Time both the Ru- 


'Jers and the Ruled were mixed and in- 
corporated together in ſuch a manner as 


entirely obliterated, the very Remem- 


| brance thas, any Differences or Diſparity 
had ever ſubſiſted between them; and 


became ſo intimately blended, as to reſol- 
ve themſelves, imperceptibly, into one 
fingle Nation, and to compoſe the fir- 
meſt as well as the moſt extraordinary Union 


that has ever been recorded in the An- 


nals of Mankind. 


it has, indeed, bcen | 0 that 
there is little or no room either to wonder 
at, or applaud the Sagacity of the Tar- 


tars in exchanging their own favage | 


| Cuſtoms for thoſe of ſo civilized and in- 
telligent a People as the Nation they 
had ſubdued. But , who argue in 


this 


(257) 


this manner forget that the Northern Na- 


tions that over-ran the South of Europe, 
were very far from imitating the Tartars, 
in this particular, and for a great Length 


of Time ſtill continued barbarous, and 


unciviliſed. 
From this | Recapitulation of Facts it 
appears incontrovertibly how much they 


deviate from their true Intereſt, whoſe A- 
vidity of ingroſſing whatever can exalt them 


in their Imagination induces them to mono- 
polize all Pretentions to Supremacy of Me- 


rit; and how much more wiſe they are 


whoſe Ambition knows where to ſtop, and 


how-to deal out with an impartial Hand that 
Meaſure of Applauſe which is due to the 
reſpective Exertions of Genius without 


endeavouring to annihilate every kind of 
Worth that has not fallen to their own Lot, 
or to depreciate Talents wherein they 


themſelves do not conſpicuouſly excell. 
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CHAP. LXIIL 


"ERY different from the ſalutary 
Maxims and Practices adopted and 
_ purſued by the Nations afore-mentioned, 
have thoſe of the French been at all 
Times and ae, and even in all Cir- 
cumſtances. 


F AR from lite the leaſt | Willing: 
neſs to ſet other Nations on a Parity with 
their own, or acknowledging that theſe 
have produced Individuals of ſuperior merit 
-to any France can boaſt of, it is with Re- 
luctance they have condeſcended to admit 
their Pretenſions of Equality to have a juſt 
Foundation in ſome Reſpects. But ſtill 
their Allowance even of theſe Pretenſions 
is limited to ſuch Things only as are but 

a | of 


3 4 259 ) 


of a ſecondary Worth. In the Scale bf L 


Compariſon between themſelves and the 


reſt of the World they are highly averſe 
to place any of thoſe great Qualities. that 


might on a ſtrict, impartial Examination, ex- 


alt the intellectual or the moral Character 


of others above their OWN. 


Hzxet amidſt the many Diſcuſſio ns 155 | 
delight in concerning their Neighbours it 


is . peculiarly obſervable that the French 


chiefly touch on their Outſide and Man- 
ners, which they firmly believe they have 


an indubitable Right to turn to Ridicule, 


or at leaſt to repreſent as faulty and 
unconſonant with e and Deli- 


TEN 


Nos, indeed, is it in the leaſt 5 


zing they ſhould find the moſt ample room 


for Criticiſm and Cenſure in others when 


the only Standard by which they judge 


them is that Syſtem of Ideas and Ways 
they have thought proper to frame for 
their own Obſervance. 
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( 26.) 
PVR su AN T to this Rule which, as 
Mr. Pope remarks of the inexorable 


| Criticiſers and Condemners of Shakeſpear, 


is like trying a Man of one Country by 

the Laws of another he is not bound to 
keep, the French proceed with an Arro- 
gance and Preſumption the more inexcuſa- 


| ble, as they have the Aflurance to cover 


them with the Maſk of Equity by adhering 


ſcrupulouſly to the Precepts and Regula- 
tions according to which the Trial is to 
be conducted, as if they were formed on 


the moſt righteous unexceptionable Plan, 


and not deviſed, as they are, after. ſuch 


2 Manner that none but themſelves can 
ſtand the Teſt of their eee And 


TR” 


Tutsk are the Methods uſed by the 
French to maintain their pretended me 
riority over other Nations, but which, in- 
ſtead of effecting the Purpoſe they pro- 
poſe, only ſerve to render them, if not 
odious, at leaſt ridiculous and contemptible 


in moſt of thoſe very Reſpects wherein 


they 


( 26 ) 
they entertain no doubt of being univerſally | 
admired. $1 


II is in vain they ledge the Diffuſſon of 


their Modes and of their Language as Proofs 
of the tranſcendant Reverence the World 
holds them in. The firſt is no Argument 
of Deference, but may fairly be accounted 
one of the tranſitory Taſtes of Mankind, 
who, without attending to the intrinſic Me- 


rit of any Faſhion, take it up merely as 


ſuch without any other Reaſon, and leave 
it off juſtin the ſame Manner, 


T AH E fecond. indeed: is rather more 


plauſible ; but ſtill cannot be received as a 


Token of ſuperlative Eſteem. When the 
Language of a People becomes more ge- 
neral than that of any other, we are to ſeek 
for the Cauſe not fo much in its genuine Ex- 
cellence, as in the political Conſiderations 
that influence the Tranſactions of the 


Public. 


Wu EN a great Nation exerts itſelf in a 


conſpicuous Manner and extends its Power 


and Importance by Conqueſts and Eſtab- 
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liſhments ofvarious Kinds, it is natural the 


World ſhould take Notice of it, and it no leſs 
neceſſarily follows that, from the Motives 


of general Correſpondence, the Uſe of its 
Language ſhould increaſe in Proportion to 
its Acquiſitions and the Multiplicity of or 
fairs it is of courſe engaged in. | 


Tus the Latin Tongue became, i in a 


Manner, the univerſal Language of Man- 
kind in the Time of the Romans. Thus 


the Spaniſh, during the triumphant Ara of 
that Monarchy, was as faſhionable as ae 


French is at preſent. | 


B u T it ſhould not thence be inferred 


that either the French or the Spaniſh Nati- 


ons were held in a Light of Veneration by 


their Neighbours, fince, on the contrary, 
their Politics expoſed them juſtly to Deteſt- 
ation on all Sides: and nothing but the ab- 
ſolute Need of common Intercourſe could 


have forced Men to ſpeak the Language of 


a People whoſe ambitious reſtleſſneſs impel- 


ed them to a boundleſs Interference in all Af- 


fairs they could bear a Part in, and to ſeek 


for every Occaſion of creating and perpe- 


ating 


„ 


tuating Troubles and Diſturbances among 2 


their Neighbours 


H E NC E it appears that this ſo often 
repeated Motive to engage the Approbation 


and the Preference of the Public, in Fayour 


of the French Language, its general Dif- 


fuſion, is wholly of a contrary Tendency 


to what they would repreſent it: and rather 


reminds us of the real, iniquitous Origin of 


that Diffuſion than convinces the rational and 
attentive of the Propriety of allowing it the 


Vogue and Incouragement it ſtill meets wit 


- 


in ſo many Parts of Europe. 


Born the French and the Spaniards 
ſeem to have been equally guilty of that 
impolitic Vice of undervaluing and inſult- 


ing their Neighbours, thoſe chiefly over 


whom they had eſtabliſhed their Dominion: 


2nd of taking an avowed Pleaſure in ſhew- 


ing them how low yy ſtood i in their Eſti- 
mation. 


"av; URING their Poſſeſſion of 15 80 


| T vereignty of the Low Countries, this Abſur- 
dity was ones, impreſt on the whole Con- 
duct 
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5 duct and Behaviour of the bar : who 


were fo fully ſatisfied of their own Pre- 


eminence in all Sorts of Qualifications and 


Accompliſhments, that they could hardly be 


perſuaded by the cleareſt Calls of their 


moſt immediate Intereſt to truſt the Manage- 
ment of any Buſineſs of Importance to any 
of the Natives; whom they conſidered as 


Beings of an inferior Make, unfit to be 
ranked with themſelves in point of intel- 


lectual Endowments; and thought 1 it enough 
to leave them a Participation in the execu- 
tive Departments of Government without 
ſuffering them to enjoy any eſſential Weight 


in e Deliberations whereon the Springs 
of Action were depending. 


. HE Conſequences of this Treatment 


of the Natives were ſuch as they cannot fail 


to prove in all Countries. Fired with the 
juſteſt Reſentment and Indignation, their 
whole Study was to traverſe and impede 


every Scheme and Meaſure adopted by the 
Spaniards, whom they viewed in no other 


Light than of Contemners and Oppreſſors 


of a People -whom they deemed helpleſs 
and unable to reſiſt their Oppreſſion. The 


Moment 


5 + 205 Y 

| Normen an Opportunity 8 of PRIOR! 
ing off the Yoke, they embraced it with a 
Warmth and Eagerneſs that convinced their 
Tyrants they had been even more hated 
than feared ; and taught them, at the ſame 
time a Leſſon never to be forgotten by ſuch. 
Nations as wiſh to conciliate the Affecti- 
ons of others who are ſubordinate to them, 
that nothing looſens the Bandsof Obedience 
ſoeffectually, as to affront the Underſtanding 
of Mankind, by letting them ſee that we 

think them unworthy and unfit to be truſted 
with the Adminiſtration of their own Con- 
Lerns. ra 
By a Similitude of Conduct in that un- 
fortunate Kingdom they had acquired by 
the moſt bare- faced Uſurpation, they ren- 
dered themſelves no leſs obnoxious to the 
Execration of the Natives; who waited with 
Impatience for an Occaſion to expel them 
from a Country where, had they demeaned 
themſelves with any tolerable Prudence and 
Moderation, they might eafily have preſer- 
ved a laſting Footing, as the Portugueſe 
were far from cheriſhing any Averſion to 
the Spaniards till they had given Birth to it 
. 5 9 8 


T0). 
by their Haughtinefs and Partiality ; till 
they had manifeſted by their daily Procee- 
dings, an inſuperable. Contempt of them 

and a ſettled Reſolution to refrain from no 
Adds of Violence, however flagrant, in or- 
der to keep them in the moſt ignominious 
Subjection, by depriving them of every 
Remnant of Authority, and by treating them 
in ſuch a Manner as if they had been de- 
termined to ſhew they conſidered them 
as unqualified to claim any Right in the 
Direction of their public _ 4 


TE Behaviour of the French had not been 
attended with more Wiſdom and Equity 
than that of the Spaniards in moſt Inſtances 
of the ſame Nature. Wherever their 

Power has been felt their Expulſion was 
never regretted and they always left be- 
hind them the Remembrance of a People 


who are infinitely more amiable on the Foo- 


ting of Equals and taken individually, than 
in the collective national Situation of Maſ- | 


ters. 


Ie we carry our Retroſpection to thoſe 
unenlightened Ages that ſaw the Folly of 
| + _ © the 
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the Cralades predominant over all the 


Chriſtian World, We ſhall find that none of 
thoſe military Pilgrimages were attended 
with more Miſchiefs than thoſe wherein the 
French acted a principal Part, 


To fay nothingof the barbarouſly . 


temptuous Treatment of thoſe Countries 


through which theſe lawleſs Multitudes pur- 


ſued their Journey, let us advert to thoſe 
Nations and States, where they were occaſi- 
onally obliged to ſojourn, and fix, as it were, 
their Head-Quarters for a while. Certain 
it is that ſuch of the Natives as have tranſ- 
mitted to Poſterity Accounts of the Beha. 
viour and Proceedings of the French may 
well be ſuppoſed not to have been guiltleſs 
of Exaggeration. But without appealing 
to them alone, there are ather hiſtorical 
Monuments that bear ample Teſtimony to 


the Truth of the many Complaints againſt 


the Pride and Preſumption of the French. 


One of their o. moſt illuſtrious Writers 


declares poſitively againſt them and ac- 
knowledges, with a noble Ingenuity, Que les 
Francois qui avoient Part a ces Expeditions nauoient 
rien 3 pour ſe fair fmffir, that the French 


who 


( 268 ) 
who bore a ſhare in thoſe Expeditions had ; 
done nothing to recommend themſelves. 


TAE Truth was that the whole Tenour 
of their Words and Actions had rendered 
them inſupportable. Their Inſolence knew 
no Bounds; and as their Strengh and Num- 
bers enabled them to infult People with 
Impunity, they carried their Audaciouſneſs 

to ſuch Lengths, that even they to whoſe 
Aſſiſtance they were ſent loſt all Patience, 
and became their moſt dangerous Enemies; 
as, from the ſecrecy of an Hatred which 
they did not dare to avow, they employed 
all thoſe Subtleties and Artifices which a 
_ falſe Friendſhip is ſo fertile in ſuggeſting 
againſt thoſe to whoſe Prejudice we have 

not Courage enough to act otherwife than | 
underhand. 


Ix is not unneceflary to add chi this 
Deportment of the F rench proved highly 
injurious to the Common Cauſe they were 
engaged in. Not only they, but the other 
Confederates felt the Reſeatment of a Peo. 
ple the French had induftriouſly laboured 
to revile i in the W manner, and to 
0 abuſe 
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| abuſe by all thoſe Means and Ways which 
through they may not detriment the Per- 


ſons, yet hurt, in the moſt virulent, outra- 


gious manner, the Minds of Men, and lea- 
ve thoſe Traces in the Soul that are never 


effaced and are always kindling it up to 
Vengeance on the leaſt Proſpect of —_— 
it into Execution. 


Tris Arrogance of Diſpoſition was no 
leſs flagrantly demonſtrated in the nume- 
rous Expeditions of the French into Italy 
_ ſome Centuries after ; and may, in a great 

Meaſure, be aſſigned as the leading Cauſes. 
that contributed to the ill Succeſs they met 
with in that Country. h 


Tux like ſtrain of Impertinence accom- 


panies them inan equal Degree to this Day; 
and their aforementioned Countrymen the 
Great Monteſquicu confeſſes it without en- 
deavouring at any FPalliation either with re- 
gard to the paſt or the preſent Times. His 

Words are clear and decifive, chez une Nation 
etrangere mus ne nous contrai gnans point, & mus 
avions autrefois les Defauts qu'on nous reproche au- 
n. We do not, among Strangers be- 
have 


( 270 ) 


have wich Moderation nad aces and 


we had formerly the ſame Defects that 


Foreigners now reproach us with. 
 CoNFORMABLY to this Trapuration 


nothing i is more uſual than to hear a French- 


man, in the Impetuoſity of his Diſcourſe, 
depreciating the Manners and Cuſtoms of 
a Country where he is, as it were, on meer 


Sufferance and depends on ihe Natives 


for Countenance and Support. A French- 


man when entered on this Topic abſolutely 


forgets all Temper and Diſcretion, and 
ſeems to think it an Entertainment to his Au- 
ditors to hear him expatiate on the eminent 


Merit of his Countrymen: As if ſuch Ha- 


rangues were not an effectual Inſinuation, 
however indirect, of the Inferiority of 


other People in theſe Matters. 


AN Engliſhman, tho fully prepoſſeſſed 


in favour of the Ways and the Habits of his 


Country men, ſtill, when abroad, conforms 


without Murmuring or Reluctance to what 
is cuſtomary and uſual, and has too much 


Modeſty and Deference for the Perſons he 
converſes with to condemn tkeir Practices 
for differing from thoſe in England: whence 

Foreigners concur in an Opinion of long 
ſtanding that the Engliſh are much more 


acceptable out of their Country than the 


French are out of theirs . 


it + 
FROM aPraferonce' of their Marigers 


the Tranſition is ealy to a Preference of 
their Parts and Capacity to thoſe of other 


Nations: and we are not to wonder if ela- 


ted with their imagined Superiority i in the 
former, the French ſhould challenge a no leſs 
Degree of Excellence in the latter. 

Bur as in the Career of Vain-Glory it 
is difficult to bridle Fancy, the Preſumption 
that urges the French to repreſent them- 
ſelves, in general, above the reſt of Man- 
kind, induces Numbers of them, in particu- 


lar, to aſſume ſuch Airs of Exaltedneſs 
among Foreigners, as not ſeldom lay them 


open to the ſevereſt Mortifications. 
THis unhappy Defect is chiefly noto- 


rious among ſuch of their Grandees as act 


abroad in a publick Character: many of whom 


have thereby drawn themſelves into the 


moſt alarming Perplexities, and inſtead 


of inſpiring any Reſpect for the Office they 
were inveſted with, have rendered themſel- 


ves odious, and highly detrimented the Bu- 


ſineſs committed to their Management. 
Among other Inſtances of this unſeaſonable 


Diſplay of Haughtineſs, the French ought _ 


never to forget that memorable one of 
the Duke of Villeroi, Ambaſſador to the 
celebrated Victor Amadeus, then Duke of 
Savoy, and afterwards King of Sardinia, 
whoſe high Spirit was ſo exaſperated, and 


took fuch unpardonable” Offence at the 
provo- 


„ 
| Aae Freedoms of this French Noble: i 


man, that to them may, without Heſitation, 


be greatly aſcribed the Reſolution of this 
Prince to abandon the Cauſe of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, and to n the grand Alliance 
againſt him. = 
Tuns Failing is ſo truly l in 
France, that even ſome of their beft and 
wiſeſt Men have been guilty of it on Oc 
caſions where the leaſt Reflection would 
have taught them to avoid it as a Rock on 
which their faireſt Hopes might be wrecked. 
Witneſs the no leſs dangerous than cele- 
brated Anſwer made by the famous Cardi- 
nal Polignac, Miniſter Plenipotentiary of 
France at the Treaty of Utrecht, to the 
Dutch Miniſters, Nous traiterons chez vous, nous 
traiterns de vous & nous traiterons ſans vous, we 


' ſhall treat in your own Country, we ſhall 
treat about you, and We ſhall treat without 
you. Words that had like to have coſt him 
and his Maſter, the aforeſaid Lewis, very 
dear from the Scandal they gave to the va- 
rious Members of the Confederacy, who 
faw by the Uſage the Envoys of Holland 
met with what their own would be if that 
imperious Negociator (tho otherwiſe an 

illuſtrious and reſpectable Caractor) had 
found any Opportunity to treat them in the 

ſame Manner. 


AF. 
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6 * © what has been ſaid on the Topic 


of Literature, it may be added that 


in that Branch of Ingenuity which has moſt 


contributed to the Furtherance and Dif- 


fuſion of Learning, the Art of Printing, 


the French have no Right to claim an 
Equality with the Engliſh. Not many 
Years fince it was on a very indifferent 
Footing; and even now it is on a much 


leſs perfect one than in England. Ex- 


: cepting what comes from the Royal 


Preſs in the Louvre; and perhaps two or 


three capital Printing Houſes, few Books 
are; in general, remarkable for the Neat- 
neſs of their Types, and the Fineneſs of 
Paper; Defects the more worthy of Ob- 
ſervation, as in the Royal Patent that is 
found at the Beginning of End of every 
Vor. : * Book 


{1+ ) L 
Book, and 1s a Paſſport without which 
none dares appear in Public, there is a 


ſpecial Clauſe enjoining very particularly 
that Care ſhall be taken that both the 
Print and the Paper be good. 


Tuns Royal Patent, which ho French 
call the King's Priviledge, naturally re- 
minds one of its conſtant Companion the 
Licenſe of Publication ; which muft be 


obtained previouſly to the former, and is 


the great Barrier to the Communication 
of Thoughts throughout France ; where, 
Whoever is deſirous of publiſhing his Wri- 
tings in a legal manner, muſt carefully 
weed them of all ſuch Paſſages as might 
give Offence to People in Authority, or 


ſtrike, however indirectly, at the Eſtab- 


liſhment of Things in Church or State. 
otherwiſe his Manuſcript, inſtead of pro- 
_ curing him either Honour or Profit, 
would only render him amenable before. 
a very 5 Tribunal. 


iii in whoſe Option — 
grant or to refuſe a Licenſe of publi- 
0 cation 


1 

cation form a numerous Body, and are 
divided into ſeveral Claſſes, every one of 
which prefides over a particular Depart- 
ment of Science or Genius , the Profi- 
cients wherein are conſequently; obliged 

to ſubmit their various Performances to 
the Reviſal of theſe reſpective Judges. 
This Circumſtance inveſts them with more 
Power than they may ſeem at firſt Sight 
to enjoy; as excluſive of thoſe national, 
avowed Tenets which no one muſt be 
allowed to call in Queſtion, it is far from 
improbable that ſome of theſe Gentle- 

men may cheriſh a Predilection for others 
which they are ſo ſtrongly wedded to, 
as not to ſuffer any contradictory Opinion 
to ſee the Light. 


U s it may reaſonably be ts 
med that many ingenious Productions no 
ways detrimental to the Peace of the 
World, either in ſpiritual or temporal 
Matters, have been arbitrarily and un- 
juſtifiably ſuppreſſed through private Pre- 
Judice, or merely to pretferve an Una- 


nimity of Sentiments on a Things perfectly 
5 2 | indiffe- 
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SE 
indifferent in their Nature, but which | 
either Bigotry, or a groundleſs Appre- 


henſion of imaginary Evils, repreſented 


as pregnant with Conſequences of a far 
tal Tendency. 


NEITHER is it any Temerity t 


ſuſpect that Envy or Enmity may not 


unfrequently enter into the Motives al- 


 tedged for putting a Negative on the 
Appearance of Things of great Merit; 


and that Pretexts of Irreligion, Immora- 


lity, or of too much Freedom with Af- 


fairs of State, may be pretended, in or- 
der to filence thoſe Talents whoſe ſu. 


perior Luſtre might eclipfe their own. 


Hence To obviate the numberleſs 


Difficulties which Tyranny and ſuperſti- 


tion have combined to throw in the way 
of Liberty of Thinking and writing, no 


few venture to commit their 7 houghts 


to the Preſs under the . cover and Pro- 


tection of a falſe Title Page attributing 
to London, Amſterdam, or any other 


TW Ne. What, in ſpite of this Diſ- 


. 
guiſe, is well known to have been printed 
as well as written at Paris. | 


7 


| | NorwiTHsTANDING the Danger in- 


curred by theſe Practices, the Thirſt of 
Gain induces many a Bookſeller to run the 


Riſks of the heavy Penalties and Chaſtiſe- 
ments he is liable to, in Caſe of a Diſco- 
very; which, however, ſeldom happens; 
from the immenſe Precautions taken to 
prevent ſuch 2 Misfortune, 


TT WEEX 38 petween the Bookſellers 


and the Printers concerned with them in 


theſe hazardous Enterprizes, ſuch an invi- 
olable Spirit of Secrecy, that, in Defiance 
of the indefatigable Vigilance of the Lieu- 
tenant of Police, at Paris ( a Magiſtrate 
officiating in the Joint Characters of a Ro- 
man Cenſor and a modern Inquiſitor ) Vo- 
luminous Editions are, ſometimes, carried 


on of Works, of which the Authors and : 


Publiſhers would meet with the moſt un- 


merciful Treatment, if unhappily for them 


they could be detected. 


THERE goes a Gy that this Ma- 


7 bon having, by Dint of the moſt dili- 
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gent and expenſive Inquiry, diſvovered 5 
Houſe wherein Buſineſs of this Nature had 
long been tranſacted, and where, in par- 
ticular, a periodical Performance was re- 
gularly printed highly offenſive to the ru- 
ling Powers, he haſtened thither with the 

utmoſt Expedition : but the friendly Bo 
nius of the Printer had been there be- 
fore him; and all who acted their Parts in 
this dark Scene had been ſo timely fore- 
warned, and had exerted themſelves with 
ſo much Alertneſs, that he found, on his 
Arrival, no Traces of the Intimation he 
had received, and went away completely 
diſappointed: not, however, without be— 
ing fully apprized of the Indtility of his 
endleſs Scarches, and of the unſhaken re- 
ciprocal Fidelity of thoſe thro' whom alone 
an effectual Difcovery could be made: 


for no ſooner was he charged to his 


Coach, than he found a Pacquet incloſing 0 
a Sheet of the Work in Queſtion, quite 
freſh and wet from the Prefs, and a Scroll 
informing him that his Bribes were una- 
vailing, and that the Profits of the Work 
enabled the Parties intereſted in it to bribe 
much higher. 5 


CHAP. 
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UCH is the Situation of the Preſs 
Qin France, a Country where they 
who have the Management of Things ima- 
gine that nothing concerns them more 
efſentially than to nip in the very Bud, 
every Project that has the leaſt Ten- 
dency to promote a free Exertion of 
Thought; as well as to diſcourage any 
Liberty of Speech on Subjects relating : 
to public Affairs. 


. Conduct they dom the more 
neceſſary, as they look on the French 
Nation as the moſt inclined to Unrulineſs 


and Sedition in their Temper of any in 
Europe, and of a Diſpoſition . to loſe no 
Opportunity of indulging this Turn of 


T4 Mind 
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Mind if they could do it which any 
Proſpect of Safety 1 5 


Ix order, therefore, to preſerve 'Tran- . 
quillity, they judge it abſolutely requiſite 
to uſe every Reſtraint to fetter and curb, 
in all poſſible Inſtances, this native Un- 
governableneſs; which, notwithſtanding 
the Carefulneſs and Attention of the 
Government, is, they affirm, but too apt 
to break out and manifeſt itſclf in Spite 
of all Controul, 


Is Proofs of this obſtreperous, reſ- 
ſtive Diſqoſition in the Natives of France, 
the frequent, tumultuous Complaints of 
the Vulgar, on any accidental Grievance 
or Calamity, are cited, and the outra- 
gious Degree of Violence wherewith 
they inveigh againſt the ſuppoſed Au- 
thors of their ſufferings: a Violence that 
would not end in Words were they 
not fully convinced of the Impracticabi- 
lity of proceeding any farther; and that 
Deeds would only ſerve to aggravate the 


Load 
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Load their Diſcontent and Murmurin 9 


ng. 
repreſent as intolerable. 


<"T 0 corroborate theſe Allagidbne 
againſt the. Generality of the French. 
the Licentiouſneſs of Individuals is alſo 


quoted, and the frequent Riots and Broils 


among the lower Claſſes, and even the 
younger ſort of the middle and decent 
Stations in Life, | | 


Ir we were to believe the Admirers 
and Advocates of the Government of 
France, it is chiefly, indeed, to prevent 
theſe Miſchiefs that every Liberty con- 


ſiſtent with public ſafety and conducive 
to the Quiet of Society is allowed the 


French with the View of diverting their 
Minds from the Purſuit and Perpetra- 
tion of thoſe Enormities that are_ the 
uſual. Conſequences of too indiſcreet a 
Reſtraint on the Pæſſions of Mankind- 
Which muſt neceſſarily have ſome Vent, 
and, for want of due objects to employ 
them, uin of Courſe direct their Warmth 


ſ 
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and Impetuoſity to leſs innocent Grati- 


fications 


Taxis is the main Augument on 


which is founded the unlimited Tolera- 
tion of all thoſe Pleaſures and Diverſions 


that are of a public Nature: and which, 


in France, are permitted at all Times 
and Seaſons, without dividing, as Sbakeſ- 


peare ſays, © the Sunday from the Weck, 


nay, we may truly aſſert, converting this 
of all others, into a Day of univerſal 


Sports and Recrcations; the worſt as well 
as the beſt of which, are peculiarly re- 


ſerved for it, in order to render the En- 


: joyment of them the more complete 


throughout all Ranks and Beg 


Tas en of Feſtivals is not 
more marked by the religious Solemni- 


tics appropiated to them, than by the 
Amuſements and Paſtimes of all Deno- 


minations, that ſeem a kind of Appendix 


and Expletive to cke out the Remain- 


der 'of a Day which is generally ra- 


ther looked PO as defi igned for Mer- +: 


riment 
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riment, than as ſet apart 05 more fe. 


rious Purpoſes, 


WI E N we review the Motives aſ- 


ſigned by the French Government for 


its avowed Connivance at, or rather In- 


couragement of, all that ſpecies of Re- 
velry Ro Diiipation which fills up, the 


Leiſure of People, without indangering 


the public Repoſe, howeyer meritorious 


ſuch a Conduct may appear in itſelf, 
there is no Reaſon to give any other 


| Praiſe to thoſe who are ſo circumſpect- | 


fully obſervant of it, than of acting con- 


formably to the Syſtem it is intended to 
ſupport, that of Keeping ſubjects intirely 


fubmiſſive, and depriving them, by every 
Artifice and Method, of all Means and 


even Inclination to diſturb their Su- 
periors in the Exerciſe of unbounded, 
unqueſtioned Authority. 


THAT this is that principal Aim no 


one can doubt who reflects that, in all 


Ages and Countries, they who have aſ- 
pired at, or poſſeft, arbitrary * have 


always 


| { 234 ) 
always been remarkably ſollicitous to pro- 
* vide as amply as poſſible for the Enter- 
; © tainment of People of all Conditions: 
wel. judging that Mankind are never ſq . 
little attentive to the pernicious Defigns of 
their Rulers, as when theſe are expert in 
ſtrowing with Flowers the Road to the 
precipice they are leading them to. 


_ Iz we . the Annals of Rome 
immediately antecedent to the Downfall 
| of the Republic, we ſhall find the various 
#8 Competitors ſor Power courting the Favour 
| | of the People through the moſt boundleſs 
| Profuſion of Shews and Spectacles ; and 
| deluding the Thoughtleſs Commonalty by 
| the faireſt Appearances of Indulgence and 
s Condeſcenſion to their Humours, By 
| | | theſe Means they drew off their Minds 
| from too cloſe an Inſpection into the Mea- 
ſures purſued by the Heads of Parties: 
who, under Pretext of diſplaying their 
| | Magnificence and Generofity, and of re- 
=_ commending themſelves to public Notice 
j and Regard, by Acts of Munificence and 
Bor ntifulneſs, had no other Aim, in Rea- 


lity 5 


en 
 lity, than to miſguide and overreach the 
credulous and eatily deceived Multitude ; 
and to debauch their Morals, by plunging 
them into a Courſe of ſuch frivolous Oc 
cupations as would effectually enervate - 
their Intellects, by begetting an Oblivion 
of their more ſerious Duties, and an In- 
difference for all Objects but ſuch as admi- 
niſtered to their Paſſion for Pleaſure. As 
this had chiefly cauſed, ſo it was the only 
Paſſion that ſurvived, the Extinction of that 
ſpirited manly Gravity which had charac- 
teriſed them, during the free and virtuous 
Periods of that famous Common-wealth; 
and the loſs of which ſpeedily put an end 
to their Liberty, by introducing that Le- 
vity and Reliſh for trifling Amuſements 
Which are the general Prelude and Pre- 
ſage of the Ruin of all free States. „ 


n policy had ſo completely ſuc- 
ceeded in bringing the Romans under 
Subjection, they to whom the Reins of 8 
Tyranny were tranſmitted moſt carefully 
| adopted ſo uſeful a Precedent, and, in no 


very Tong ſpace of Time, operated a total 
| change | 


1 
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ce in the Character of that People: 
Even before the Expiration of the Reign 
of Auguſtus, they were ſo thoroughly de- 
generated as to exhibit the very reverſe of 
that Picture of their Anceſtors which both 


their own and other Hiſtorians have unani- 
mouſfly drawn with ſuch honourable Co- 


lours. Inſtead of that determinate Forti- | 
tude of Soul by which they maintained In- 
dependency at Home, and became for- 


midable to all their Neighbours, they were 


grown the moſt abject of Sycophants, and 


vied in the Meanneſs and Servility of their 


Obedience, with the moſt ſlaviſh Nations 


recorded in Hiſtory :. and as much as of 
old they had been renowned for a Con- 


tempt of Effeminacy, and the unremitting 


Practice of the moſt arduous and felf-de- 


nying Virtues, they were now equally 

noted for the moſt ſhameleſs Addiction to 
all Manner of Voluptuouſncfs, and for be- 
ing no leſs abandoned to the moſt infamous 


and profligate Degree of Intereſtedneſs 


and Venality, in order to ſupport them- 


] ſelyes i in that luxurious, diflolute Courſe of 


Living 


| % 
Living from which, when once addicted to 
it , Men are ſo ſeldom reclaimed. | 


IN latter Ages, the Game Condicd has 
never failed to produce the fame Effects; 
Conſtant Experience teaches that ſuch as 
labour to eſtabliſh Deſpotiſm ſeem ſo well 
apprized of the Utility of ſuch Practices 
to their Deſigns, as always to have ſpecial | 
Recourſe to, and confider thera as princi- 
pal Requiſites in the Execution of ſuch a 
Scheme. | 


Without ſearching for Inſtances abroad, 
enough may be found among ourſelves, 
at no very diſtant Date, that between the 
Reftoration and the Revolution; when the 
many Partizans of the Court, and of the 
Meaſures it was glaringly and barefacedly 
purſuing, exerted all their Zeal and Acti-. 
vity to precipitate the Nation into a Forget- | 
fulneſs of the imminent Danger it was in 
6 loſing its Liberty for ever, by immer- 
ſing it in a Round of Amuſements. and 
Paſtimes, and induſtriouſſy circulating 2 


Taſte for Pleaſure that fatally contributed 


tO 
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to ſhut People's Eyes on the Aagitious 
Projects then in Being, and which were 
not thoroughly perceived till a were 
almoſt empüthed. 5 


Leſſons like theſe cannot too frequent- 
ly be hald up to the Recollection of 
Mankind: particularly when the Return 
of a Fondneſs for unneceſſary and ex, 
penflve Diverſions renders the Reflexions 
on its Confequences eſpecially proper and 
fcb. . 


As to the 1 putation of an unruly, 
ſeditious Temper, which the Friends and 
Abettors of arbitrary Power in France, 
are ſo ready to fix on the Character of 
the Natives, it is no more than a Pre- 
text which all the Adherents to tyran- 
nical Adminiſtrations are ſedulous to em- 
ploy in Vindication of the oppreſſive Ma- 
xims of their Patrons; who are too well 
perſuaded that Force alone muſt prove 
the Foundation of a Power of which 
they are determined to make an ille- 
gal iniquitous 0 truſt the People 

with 
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with any "Sm of Reſiſtance they c can 
find the lead on to den them 
91 


Is $STRUCTED by Examples of which 
it is hoped, this Country will never 
afford a. Repetition, while prompted by 
ſentiments of Humanity we compaſſio- | 
nate the Caſe of a great and rival Na- 

tion, worthy moſt. undoubtedly of a bet- 
ter Fate, let us, at the ſame Time, 
remember by what ſteps it was brought 
to its preſent Condition; and learn to 
read in its Deſtiny, thoſe Warnings that 
Prudence directs Mankind to extract 
from the Errors and Misfortunes of 


Others. 


END or THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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